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DEFLECTING REGISTERS 





NEAT 
DURABLE 
SANITARY 


MANY 
ATTRACTIVE 
DESIGNS 





The WALWORTH DEFLECTING REGISTERS are made of the best materials obtainable. They are 
durable and will withstand long and hard usage. We have made the subject of SIDEWALL REGISTERS 


our special study, with the result that we are producing a register that is more ornamental and of more 
capacity for a given size than any other make. 


Several styles of the WALWORTH DEFLECTING REGISTERS are made with a SANITARY feature. 


By simply turning a button, the entire face and deflecting plate can be removed for cleaning. This 
feature alone should appeal to your customers, for dirt and filth are sure to accumulate on anything that ts 
exposed to the continued circulation of dust laden air. 


DEALERS, investigate our proposition NOW. 
OUR LATEST CATALOG WILL BE OF INTEREST TO YOU—WRITE FOR IT—TODAY 


THE WALWORTH RUN FOUNDRY CO. 


Gilead Cevelond 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, 50 and 51. 
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RINGEN STOVE CO. 


DIV. OF AMERICAN STOVE CO. 
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UES, seat toSmoke and soit are re PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
~ NO RUST! - NO BLACKING! - ALWAYS CLEAN! gatherers 


The FRONT RANK, Club 




















TRO NAME Reo 'ISTrTeRew 


Have you joined it? 


The most wide awake dealers all over the country are joining; 


and if you haven't already done so, youd better join now--- 
wna there is acchance. Get “in” on the 








which is called the “fool ncaa furnace because it 
is so simply yet scientifically built that even an 
unskilled operator doesn’t get into trouble with 
it; which burns any kind of fuel, and gets more 
heat value from it because it has the longest fire 
travel; which stays in order, has no direct draft 
to warp and buckle---and which makes a booster 


out of every user. 


Ask us about the FFRONT RANE School Heater 


and Ventilator. It sells at sight to any modern 
School Board. 


" Take a straight tip from us: 
4 ‘* FRONT RANE Club’’ might mean to you ina business 
| 


v 


Fr 





way, write to us, and find out. 


would make the dealer’ s dh easy if he were sell- 
ing even an inferior furnace---say nothing about a 
superior article like the FRONT PANE Steel 
Furnace. We furnish the dealer attractive win- 
dow and counter cards, with “pep” and “punch”; 
in them, calling attention to the FRONT DANK 
Steel Furnace. We give him store signs, that 
stir up trade, and are spending thousands of 
dollars in a National Advertising Campaign that 
will make the name of the FFRONT RANE Steei 
Furnace a household term from sea to sea, and 
make it still easier to sell this splendid furnace. 


Good bye! We’re going 
home FRONTRANS is 


If you don’t know what the too hot for us. 





===  Haynes-Langenberg Manufacturing Co. 


4058 Forest Park Ave. 


TRADE MARK 
St. Louis, Mo. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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A FEW years ago Jack London wrote an absorbing 
book which soon attained widespread popularity. It 
was named “Buraing Daylight.” ‘Today 
the American public are afforded the 
opportunity of collaborating in a work 
which will attain infinitely greater popu- 
larity. Its name is “Saving Daylight.” 

Nature gives to the human race nothing more bene- 
ficial than sunlight, yet we waste each year more than 
three hundred hours of it by commencing our daily 
activities several hours after the sun has risen. As a 
substitute for this daylight, which could be utilized if 
the clocks were pushed ahead, we use artificial light 
in the evenings, and actually waste millions of tons of 
coal each year. 

The European nations have already learned the les- 
son of pushing the clock ahead. In France the coal 
economy made possible by this practice amounts to 
18,000 tons per month from the use of gas alone. The 
saving in coal used for electrical plants is placed on a 
yearly basis of 300,000 tons. Combining the two, the 
estimated saving is almost six million dollars. Great 

sritain has likewise effected a material reduction in 


“Saving 
Daylight.”’ 


its coal bill. 

What the saving in this country would be is only a 
guess, but at least two estimates have been made by 
responsible organizations. Robert L. Brunet of the 
Rhode Island Committee on Public Safety, says that 
the saving for the entire country would be $40,000,009, 
while a special committee of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce takes a more sanguine outlook and esti- 
mates that we would save $100,000,000 annually if the 
daylight plan were operated throughout the year. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
representing about eight hundred trade and commer- 
cial bodies, is urging the saving of daylight as a war 
measure ; the Advisory Commission of the Council of 
National Defense has passed a resolution favoring the 
plan, and the Public Safety Committee of the New 
England states have urged action by Congress. Wise 
old Benjamin Franklin saw the merits of this practice 
over 125 years ago. The city of Cleveland claims that 
it saved over $200,000 during the first six months the 
plan was in operation there. France and England 
have saved millions of dollars. It remains for us to 
act, and act promptly! 

The work “Saving Daylight” is by no means new, 
but the idea is not copyrighted. The originators wiil 
have no objections if we adopt it. Once the theme is 
utilized, we feel certain it will prove a far “better 
seller’ than Jack London's novel. 
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DORMANT FOR a short time, the oftrepeated evil of 


discounts for cash are again receiving the serious 
consideration of the manufacturers. 
Accept Again the jobbers are becoming lax in 


Discounts But 


Pay Promptly. eT treatment of what ought to be the 


most important part of their merchandis- 
ing system. 

Many of the jobbers fail to realize cash discounts 
marked on invoices, as allowable up to a certain time, 
are a part of their contract to pay the bill. If they 
take advantage of that clause, they save money and 
buy their goods on a closer margin than if they take 
all the time allowed for payment. 

It is hard to understand, particularly in these days 
of efficiency, how any jobber, if he is keenly alive to 
his calling, can allow a cash discount to slip out of 
his grasp. These discounts represent a tremendous 
saving in the course of a year, if cared for properly 
and means much in the way of added profits to the 
business. 

But illustration after illustration pointed to by the 
manufacturers show the jobber to be extremely care- 
less of the little points. Either that or they wilfully 
take advantage of the manufacturer and try to impose 
on him, by mailing checks for invoices, from which 
they have deducted discount after the time allowed 
has expired. There is no reason or justice in such a 
practice and it is one which has led to some very bitter 
feeling in the trade where disputes have arisen be- 
cause of the imposition the jobber tried to practice. 

Plain English should be understood by everyone 
and when a bill bears in clear type the statement a 
certain percent discount is allowed for payment in 
two, five or ten days, it ought to be understood by the 
jobber, that this does not mean three, six or eleven 
days. 

Discounts are given with but one purpose in view, 
to save money for the manufacturer and jobber. Both 
benefit by the system, the jobber by getting goods a 
little cheaper and the manufacturer by being able to 
swing his concern en his own money and not have to 
go to his bank to borrow funds. In other words, it ts 
a saving to the manufacturer in interest he would 
have to pay his bank and he is willing to give it to the 
customer, rather than the bank when he allows a dis 
count. 

It stimulates the prompt payment of accounts 
if the jobber, who neglects it, but knew, makes them 
better merchants if they take advantage of it. [esp 
cially is this true in these days of tremendous cost 
\ll that can be clipped from the ex 


| 


and 


and overhead. 
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penses either of buying or doing business adding ma- 
terially to the profits at the end of the year. In fact 
in some lines, were it not for the cash discounts, the 
monthly balance sheet would show a slim margin of 
profits. 

Every jobber should buy in such a way that they 
can take advantage of the discounts, each and every 
one allowed and when they are given, meet the 
stipulations promptly and without argument, always 
mailing the checks in ample time to take advantage 
of the time limit allowed. Do not try to take unfair 
advantage, either because you are an old customer or 
for any other reason. If a certain date is stipulated, 
pay before that date and be safe. If you have a cus- 
tomer and he takes advantage of you in this way, it 
makes you pretty angry, don’t it? Place yourself in 
the position of your creditor and you will realize how 
he feels. He wants to retain your good will and your 
trade, but if you are buying from him for sound busi- 
ness reasons and not sentiment, you will not take an 
advantage which is not rightfully yours. 

Remember if you do so, others will feel they have a 
right to do so also and the first thing you know the 
manufacturers will cut off all discounts and instead of 
depending on his customers for quick ready cash will 
go to their banks where they can be accommodated 
without any fear of uncertainty. 

You would resent deeply the implication that you 
were an object of charity when you try to overstep the 
well defined time for taking discounts on your bills. 
Well you are, for you are taking or trying to take 
advantage of the banking facilities of the manufac- 
turer and cheating him out of interest on his money 
which is his just due. Remember, if you want to be 
carried financially, go to your bank and arrange for a 
loan, which by the way will stipulate just when you 
must pay it and you will find you must pay on that 
date. Don’t expect the man you are buying goods 
from to carry you, because when a manufacturer does 
that he has to increase the price of his goods, to of et 
the demands made on his purse, and when the price is 
increased your margin of profit shrinks. 

Take advantage of every discount offered by all 
means, be an efficient jobber but don’t try to take ad- 
vantage of the manufacturers who are striving to give 
you every advantage in their command, in the promo- 
tion of your business. 








GENERALLY the housewife who does canning or pre- 
serving, commences this work late in the summer or 

early in the fall, because vegetables, 
a fruit and berries are then in season and 

Canning can be obtained at the most reasonable 

Supplies. price. But this year the unprecedented 
iood conditions and the exceptionally high prices for 
practically all foodstuffs are forcing people to give 
deeper consideration to this phase of our existence, 
and we must now use every means possible to guard 
against an actual shortage. The question of food sup- 
plies and food prices is occupying the center of the 
stage today, and the subject is being given first con- 
sideration by the Government because they realize that 
our success in the war is materially dependent upon 
the sufficiency of food for the nation. 


The Food 
Shortage an 


“July. 14, 1917. 


The Secretary of Agriculture is sending a pertinent 
suggestion to the housewives of the country. It is 
substantially: “Can vegetables, can fruit, can and 


‘preserve everything possible that you think you can 


use.” The people of the United States, by their regis- 
tration for the draft and their oversubscriptions to the 
Liberty Loan and the Red Cross campaigns, have con- 
cretely evidenced their desire to serve their country, 
and it may safely be presumed that the housewives of 
the nation will take this advice to heart and commence 
canning and preserving at the earliest opportunity. 
This naturally draws the man who sells supplies for 
this purpose, into the scene. If he is wide awake, 
alive to current events, he will quickly seize this chance 
of featuring his stock of canning and preserving equip- 
ment to the people of the community. He will call at- 
tention to the Government’s suggestion and to the ab- 
solute need of utilizing every resource to conserve the 
food supply. These admonitions he will supplement 
with a statement of his readiness to fill, at reasonable 
prices, all demands for preserving jars, wire jar hold- 
ers, jar rubbers, mixing bowls, jar covers, preserving 
kettles, spoons, jelly strainers and other items required 
for canning and preserving. Thus the retail hardware 
dealer can give a decided impetus to his summer busi- 


less. 








“CARRY YOUR own bundles and release 100,000 men 
and millions of dollars in equipment for diversion to 
vital war service.” 


— Such is the advice being given to the 
— general public by the Economy Board of 


the Council of National Defense. A. W. 
Shaw of Chicago, head of the Board, in outlining a 
nation-wide campaign on this issue, suggests that peo- 
ple should carry home small purchases, plan their buy- 
ing, and not return goods without imperative reason. 
Every person is afforded the opportunity of being a 
real patriot and doing “his bit” by aiding wherever 
possible to prevent this tremendous yearly waste, and 
thus saving his own money and his country’s resources. 

Secretary Redfield has estimated that the factors of 
distribution represented by the word “cartage” are 
more costly than the total railway freight rates of the 
country, and the Board of Economy have recom- 
mended to retail stores that deliveries be cut to one a 
day over each route, and that special deliveries be 
eliminated altogether. The women, who do most of 
the retail buying, must be made to realize the enor- 
mous loss being caused by aimless shopping and need- 
less deliveries. 

Aside from urging buyers to carry home their own 
bundles, the use of the ‘parcel post is being considered 
as a means of reducing delivery costs, and it has been 
shown that retailers in the cities throughout the 
country have only to organize their proposition for 
local deliveries of merchandise by this means in order 
to start the reform in city cartage. Postmaster Burle- 
son has expressed his approval of this plan, and he fig- 
ures that it would save thousands of dollars in deliv- 
ery costs each year to dealers in every city. There 
is no question that the government can take over a 
great portion of the delivery work and do it more 
effectively and more economically than many con- 
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cerns are able to. Dry goods men in New York City 
have been contemplating a method of distribution on 
this plan and there is no reason why the various retail 
hardware associations cannot get together and make 
the most of this opportunity. 








NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 


RANDOM 








My friend the talented writer under the pen name 
of The Optimist in the Philadeiphia North American, 
recently published the following anent “old men.” 
That it is true goes without saying and maybe with 
the drafting and the enlistments of the younger gen- 
eration of our citizens, the “old men” of our country 
will find their proper niche in life. 

There is in Philadelphia a big business man who 
always is thinking of or doing or saying something 
worth while—and this is what he wrote to me the 
other day: 

Office boys are getting mighty scarce and higher- 
priced, and the majority of them are inefficient or 
careless and they are quite a disturbing factor in any 
business. It is getting worse every day. 

We saw a suggestion in one of the magazines re- 
cently, that old men might be employed as office boys. 
We advertised in a Philadelphia paper for an elderly 
man for office work. We got forty to fifty replies, 
some very good applications. 

Frequently an advertisement for an office boy does 
not bring a single reply. Advertisements for either 
kind of help are bringing no returns, but an advertise- 
ment for an elderly man brings the answer. 

We believe we have solved quite a serious problem 
and maybe we have solved two serious problems— 
one of our own and one of a lot of high-ciass elderly 
men, and I would like to see the suggestion passed 
along to more men than I can reach personally. 

This appeals to me, as it will to many persons, be- 
cause there is nothing much more appealing than the 
case of the high class elderly man who is out of a 
job, and needs one. 

Everywhere he goes his wrinkles and his sparse hair 
and his halting gait count against him before he has 
a chance to say a word. He may be efficient, highly 
useful or even brilliant in certain lines, but he’s old. 

“Too old!” 

That’s all! 

So in many instances, after tramping around from 
place to place, seeking honest work, he gives up. And 
sometimes he is forced to be an old man tramp, and 
an old man tramp is one of the saddest sights in the 
world. 

Of course, there is plenty of work for such elderly 
men to do. There is enough at any time, but more 
than enough now, when so many of the younger men 
are going away to serve in the fighting lines and so 
many others are taking up the peace-work of war. 

Indeed, there is much work now done by younger 
men which these older ones could do better. They 
might be a little slower, but they would more than 
make up for that by being more painstaking, more 


careful and more dependable. 
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I well remember a certain “messenger boy” about 
60 years old who used to have a job in a telegraph 
office in the central part of the city. He wasn't as 
sprightly as the kids who sat beside him on the bench 
and he didn’t smoke cigarettes, but he was courteous 
and careful and quiet, and when you put a note or 
parcel in his hand, you had a feeling that it would 
reach its destination in good condition and without 
fail. 

All of which are considerations leading to satisfac- 
tion on the part of the customer! 

You and I have seen other elderly men in all sorts 
of jobs and we've found them giving satisfactory 
service. Yet the men who will employ them are few 
and far between. 

Now we come to a time when they may be given 
more of a chance. Let us see that they get it. 

*k ok ok 

I have just received an absorbing letter from my 
old friend John C. Campbell, of the Davis Sewing 
Machine Company, Dayton, Ohio, who is on his way 
to Australia. His letter is dated on the S. S. Sonoma: 
“At sea, June 17, 4’ 53” South Latitude, 166° 14’ 
West Longitude,” which novel dating my “keen, geo- 
graphical mind” instinctively links up with the post- 
mark on the letter, “Pago Pago, Samoa.” The Second 
Vice-President of the Old Guard has been at sea since 
June 5th and is enjoying a wonderfully pleasant trip, 
having good company aboard ship, including the de- 
lightfully-cool trade winds. The steamer stopped six 
hours at Honolulu, which is a very pretty city with 
fine streets, imposing buildings, and hotels with every 
modern convenience. Mr. Campbell says that while 
lolling in his deck chair and enjoying the cool ocean 
breezes, he has often regretted that I was unable to 
accompany him, and on reading his letter I feel like 
“seconding the motion.” 

* ” * 


Did you ever notice how the same expressions from 
the lips of different men sounds and affects you? 

Ever notice that while one man can say some simple 
little expression like “Old Man” or “Old Fellow,” in 
a way that will warm the cockles of your heart, and 
you will look on him as a real sincere friend, the other 
man equally as big, no doubt, will say the same thing 
in a way which will cause you no flutter whatsoever. 
It’s all in the way you say the thing and the sincerity 
which you put behind it that counts, as is illustrated by 
the following bit of verse written by Henry S, Chester: 

The Soul in Words. 


You touched a tender spot, old man, you 
spot; 

These little drops of kindness help a fellow out a lot 

God bless the sweet expression, for it came from out the 
heart, 

With all the deep affection that a friendship can 


touched a tender 


impart 


God bless you, dear old fellow, for you struck a tender chord, 
As true in wealth and beauty as our human hearts afford 
May you be with us years to come is all I wish for you, 
My dear old fellow, from a friend, most faithfully and true 


How grand if all the world were blest with such a hun 
strain. 

How many hearts o’erburdencd now would ha 
from pain; 

“Old fellow,” and “old man,” ah, these expres 
the soul 

Would drive out bitterness and hate a t le 


in control 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








The Little Wonder Stove Company, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. has increased its capitalization from $150,000 
10 $250,000. 

The Superior Brass Manufacturing Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio, which was recently organized with 
a capital stock of $35,000, has commenced operations, 
and the product will be chiefly stove cocks ana valves 
for gas ranges and water heaters. C. A. Frye is sec- 
retary of the Company and W., S. Dalmore is general 


manager. 
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METZNER STOVE REPAIR COMPANY NOW 
IN THEIR NEW BUILDING. 


The Metzner Stove Repair Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri, are now installed in their new building 
which has been erected for the sole purpose of han- 
dling stove repairs. The new structure is described 
as having every facility for the handling of stove 
repairs, measuring 52x154 feet, with two stories and 
basement. The company states that they have in 
stock 1,250,000 pounds of castings for the various 
makes of stoves and warm air heaters, also a full line 
of water fronts. Illustrated order blanks are fur- 


nished free to the trade. 
cer 


INTERESTING BOOKLET ON PORCELAIN- 
ENAMELED COAL RANGES. 


The Ringen Stove Company, Division of the Amer- 
ican Stove Company, St. Louis, have issued an inter- 
esting little booklet which treats of the use of coal 
ranges, the points to be considered in purchasing, and 
then illustrates and describes the various Quick Meal 
Porcelain-Enameled Coal Ranges. These appliances 
have the back flue, bottom of oven flue and all the 
inner walls as well as the entire body procelain enam- 
eled inside and outside, so as to retain the heat and 
avoid rusting. The bodies of the ranges may be ob- 
tained in blue, white or black porcelain enamel. 

One of the vital factors in the purchase of a coal 
range is the construction, and that of the Quick Meal 
line is said to be of high durability and efficiency 
Every piece is cut out or stamped out exactly by ma- 
chinery and all joints are lapped and locked together 
and consequently are said to expand and contract 
alike, making the ranges air tight. The firebox has 
just weight enough to make it durable and distribute 
the heat equally. It is not overweighted and does not 
need an extra amount of coal to heat through. 

The reservoirs are also constructed on the economy 
basis and are attached so as to catch the heat without 
interference with the cooking or baking. They have 
an extra outside casing, which is said to prevent 


the reservoir from “sweating.” Further information 


is given in the booklet, Number 555, which will be 


sent upon request, by the Ringen Stove Company, 
Division of the American Stove Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 





SECURES PATENT FOR GAS OVEN. 


Under number 2,231,771, United States patent 
rights have been granted to William L. Mersfelder, 
Kennedy Heights, Ohio, 
for a gas oven described 

—_, in the following: 


In combination with a 

stove oven for gaseous fuel, 

a door for said oven, said 

2 door being formed with a 

flue chamber therein, a plate 

mounted at the base of said 

chamber, said plate extend- 

ing beyond the inner wall 

of the chamber and flanged 

upwardly so as to catch all 

condensation waters in the 

door or on the inner wall of 
the chamber. 

















1.231.771 
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ORBON STOVE AND RANGE COMPANY ISSUE 
CATALOG OF UNUSUAL INTEREST. 


Belleville, Illinois, probably builds more stoves and 
has more stove foundries than any city of its size in 
the ccuntry, being recognized as one of America’s 
greatest stove manufacturing centers. Among these 
stove builders are the Orbon Stove and Range Com- 
pany, who have just issued an interesting 98-page cat- 
alog presenting their wide line of cast, ingot iron and 
steel ranges, cast and steel cook stoves, base burners 
and other parlor heaters, box heaters, laundry stoves, 
hollow ware and miscellaneous stove supplies. 

The arrangement of the catalog is such as to give 
the dealer complete information on each individual 
stove, which is made possible by the unusually com- 
plete descriptions and large, handsome illustrations. 
Any dealer or clerk, as emphasized in the catalog, can 
take the book, read it while inspecting the sample 
stove on the floor, and thus intimately learn all the 
talking points, which is a great help in making sales. 

Large illustrations of the Orbon Combination Coal 
and Gas Range and other types are a feature, each 
having the different parts indicated by arrows. Sec- 
tional views are also given and everything is arranged 
so that the reader can easily gain a thorough knowl- 
edge of the construction. Typical moving picture 
slides are shown, as also are the cuts which are fur- 
nished free for newspaper advertising. The ordering 
of repair parts is made a simple procedure by means 
of two large illustrations with the parts numbered, 
and named in an accompanying key. 

The catalog contains a list of suggestions to dealers, 
information regarding the company’s manufacturing 
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and shipping facilities, and also a list of catalog num- 
bers to enable the dealer to avoid delays and mis- 
takes, by the simple expedient of giving the catalog 
number and name of the stove desired. Copies of 
the book can be obtained by addressing the Orbon 
Stove and Range Company, Belleville, Illinois. 





LAMP HEATER PATENTED. 


Edwin Joseph Markham, Watrous, Saskatchewan, 
Canada, has been granted Uniied States patent rights, 
under number 1,231,404, for a lamp heater described 
in the following: 


A lamp heater com- 
prising a hollow support 
removably supported by 
the lamp and disposed 
over the burner thereof, 
a platform provided at 
the upper end of the sup- 
port, a heater body hav- 
ing a base flange there- 
on adanted to be remov- 
ably disposed on the 
platform and having 
communication with the 
hollow portion of the 
support whereby heat is 
conveyed from the lamp 
to the heater body. 
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SUCCESS IN STOVE SELLING. 


Success in stove selling is dependent upon the con- 
fidence your customer places in your sales talk. To 
inspire confidence is to build business and success. 
Make your words show reasons for a customer's con- 
fidence in you and the stove you are selling—then see 
how easily you can close the sale. 

ys clive 


SECURES PATENT FOR GAS COOKER. 


Joseph Henry Noonan, Auckland, New Zealand, has 
procured United States patent rights, under 1,228,956, 
for a gas cooker described herewith: 

A cooking device 





~ of the character 
described compris- 
Q ing in combina- 





tion a plurality of 
stationary heating 
chambers _ spaced 
apart and each com- 


ne 
1,228,956; 


ail 
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c 3 Bz 2B P side walls, burners 

adapted to heat said 

chambers and walls, a grid-supporting member forming a wall 

of the cooking device and removable relatively to said heat- 

ing chambers and a plurality of grids carried by said mem- 

ber and adapted when said member is placed in position to 
be interposed between said heating chambers. 
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HINTS ON STOVE DISPLAYING. 


The ideal way to display stoves is in a room apart 
from your other stock, if your store arrangement will 
permit, says the Globe Stove & Range Company in 
their new catalog. In a stove department of this 
kind it is possible to have your customer's undivided 
attention. 

The best way is to place your stoves and ranges on 
a platform about eight inches above the level of the 


floor. It has been demonstrated thai a brilliant red 
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makes the best color for the platform top. Dead 
black should be used for the front and yellow for 
the background, the yellow extending to the tops of 
the high closets. 

Your repair stock can be kept in a platform under 
the stoves, and access to it can be had by a drop door 
in the front of the platform. This will convince the 
customers if they question the service you render on 
repairs. 

The stoves on display should be highly polished, and 
connected to an imaginary flue, with a length of pipe, 
elbow and collar. Keep the display clean, and don’t 
place anything on the tops of the ranges. Put the 
shaker, flue cleaner, etc., in the ash pan. 

The expense attached in following these instructions 
is very small and the investment will be well worth 
while. It will improve the appearance and attractive- 
ness of your stove display and will be a great help in 
making sales. 

snes iaaimnginigs 
OPPORTUNITY 
Is now opening wide a door through which men of 
courage and vision may advan@ to great trade ad- 
vantages. The war in Europe, into which this coun- 
try has been drawn through our vital interest in world 
freedom, is operating to release the great stores of 
money that have been accumulated during a long pe- 
riod of peace and immense industrial development. 

This flood of money is almost all going directly into 
the channels of trade; it is to be taken out of storage 
and put into active circulation. A great proportion of 
it is going to be paid to workers, and for expert serv- 
ices, who will return it quickly into circulation. [Even 
the money that is to be gathered through the sale of 
great amounts of Government securities will mostly 
find its way into the channels of productive industries, 

We are just entering an era that will, for some years 
at least, be characterized by free buying. Money is 
going to be plenty, among the people who spend it 
liberally. 

Advertisers who have goods that appeal to con- 
sumers are now to be given their great opportunity 
in this generation. If they are wise, in their offerings 
of goods and in their manufacture of goods, they 
may establish themselves upon a basis so firm and 
solid that no subsequent recession of the prosperity 
wave will affect them. There may be a recession, 
though the probabilities are strongly against it. 

The present is emphatically a crisis-period for mer 
chandisers. Optimism will lead to success ; pessimism 
to failure. There is good reason for complete op- 
timism. There never is a good reason for pessimism. 
The optimistic man has by that trait assured his fu- 
ture, relatively. The pessimistic man has as certainly 
put himself in the way of failure. Just now is a time 
when a decision to belong in the optimism group is 


almost tantamount to insuring success. 


_— 

Everything is gained and nothing lost by courtesy. 
Treat everyone with respect. Do not expect success 
without labor. Do not despair. If you follow these 
precepts, nothing can prevent you from gaining suc 


cess. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west- 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 44 to 49 inclusive. 








The Rhode Island Tool Company, Providence, 
Rhode Island, has let the contract for a one story, 
63x109 foot addition to its forge shop. 

The Wilkowski Hardware Company, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, has been organized with an authorized capital 
stock of $15,000, all of which has been subscribed and 
paid in in cash, 

The True Temper Community Company, Jackson, 
Michigan, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $5,000 to handle household supplies, both whole- 
sale and retail. 

The Steelhard Manufacturing Company, Kokomo, 
Indiana, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$5,000 to manufacture machinery and tools, by 
Thomas Arnold, Lewis Shively and W. H. Arnold. 

C. Hammond and Son, Incorporated, Philadelphia, 
have been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 
to manufacture tools, hammers, etc. The incorpora- 
tors are Charles H. Culin, James Collins Jones and 
others. 

The Anderson Manufacturing Company, Elyria, 
Ohio, has been incorporated for $25,000 to make tools 
and dies. A. G. Anderson, G. D. Nicholas, Sr., G. D. 
Nicholas, Jr., and Edward M. Brush are the incor- 
porators. 

C. & A. Hoffman, Incorporated, 1307 Putnam Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, New York, have been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $25,000 to manufacture cut- 
lery, the incorporators being A. P. Zipoli, W. A. 
Schindler and L. K. Mayer. 

The Lockwood Manufacturing Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital of 
$50,000, to make metal pans. The incorporators are 
E. F. Lockwood, H. A. Lockwood, J. H. Bredwell, 
Charles H. Leslie and E. C. Drach. 

The McCarthy Drill and Tool Corporation, 30 
Church Street, New York City, has been organized 
with a capital stock of $325,000 to engage in the man- 
ufacture of drills, tools and machinery. The incor- 
porators are C. H. McCarthy, B. E. and O. S. Mitler. 

Edward N. Hurley, formerly president of the Illi- 
nois Manufacturers’ Association and ex-chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, has been chosen a 
director of the Chicago Great Western Railroad. 
Rumor has it that he is slated for a cabinet position in 
the near future. 

The net sales of the Stover Manufacturing and En- 
gine Company, Freeport, Illinois, manufacturers of 
hardware specialties, show an increase of more than 


38 percent over June, 1916. The net sales from Jan- 
uary I, 1917, to June 30, 1917, show an increase of 
more than 45 percent over the corresponding months 
of 1916. 

Michael O’Hayer, for the past 12 years connected 
with the North & Judd Manufacturing Company, New 
3ritain, Connecticut, has been appointed general su- 
perintendent of manufacturing, succeeding Herbert 
A. Johnson, who resigned to accept appointment to 
the United States government committee in charge of 
hardware manufacturing. 





G. H. BEYER RETIRES “AFTER FORTY YEARS 
IN THE HARDWARE BUSINESS. 





The firm of Beyer and Dexter, hardware and fur- 
niture dealers at Cambria, Wisconsin, has been dis- 
solved, G. H. Beyer having sold his interest to J. 
Dexter, who becomes sole proprietor and will here- 
after conduct the business under his own name. Mr. 
Beyer had been in the hardware business for the past 
forty years at the same stand in Cambria, and being 
in rather poor health of late, decided to retire from 
business, being amply blessed with the “world’s 
goods.” Besides being a successful business man, Mr. 
Beyer is a high-class sheet metal worker and a town 
booster of no small repute, whose fair dealings have 
won him an unlimited circle of friends. 


oa 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS ISSUE NEW HOUSE 
ORGAN. 








To supplement their trade house organ, “The Diss- 
ton Crucible,” Henry Disston & Sons, Incorporated, 
of Philadelphia, have inaugurated a new monthly 
house organ for their employes, the first issue of which 
appeared on July 2d. The new publication comprises 
eight pages, 9 by 12 inches, and is called “Disston 
Bits,” which name has a double significance in that 
“bits” signifies teeth of inserted tooth saws, one of 
the company’s products. 

The paper includes several departments, such as 
Editorial, Safety First, Sports, etc., and its mission, 
as announced in the first issue, is “the stimulation and 
crystallization among the employes of the mutual 
spirit of good will and co-operation.” Since this ob- 
ject can be attained only by making it literally the 
employes’ paper, all the illustrations, cartoons and 
editorial matter will be the work of the employes 
themselves, and the first number indicates that there 
is ample talent among the 3,600 workers of the Com- 
pany to produce a creditable publication. 

“Disston Bits” will not in any way conflict with 
“The Disston Crucible,” the trade organ which the 
company has issued for several years, as the objects 
and aims of the two papers are entirely dissimilar. 
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RESULTS OF INVESTIGATION ON LABOR 
TURNOVER. 


The extravagance and waste caused by breaking 
in more new help in a plant than is absolutely neces- 
sary are brought out in the following letter sent out 
by Joseph H. Willits, Consultant of the Industrial 
Betterment Committee of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association : 

To THE MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWARE 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION : 

You will find enclosed the results of the question- 
naire on Labor Turnover sent out in April by the 
Industrial Betterment Committee. You will notice 
that the thirty-five firms employing 13,076 in May, 
1916, had to hire 25,548 between that time and May, 
1917, to provide for a permanent increase of 3,005 
and to maintain the working forces. Members esti- 
mate that the cost of breaking in a new employee 
ranges from a few dollars to one hundred dollars per 
individual. /f this is true, these 35 firms taken together 
are spending hundreds of thousands of dollars yearly 
in breaking in new help. Have you figures to show 
what this leak is costing you yearly in your plant? 

Enclosed you will also find a copy of a pamphlet 
by Boyd Fisher on Methods of Reducing the Labor 
Turnover. This is one of the best surveys of methods 
that have been successfully used by progressive con- 
cerns to reduce labor turnover. 

There is also enclosed a table of contents of the 
May, 1917, volume of The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science on “Stabi- 
lizing Industrial Employment or Reducing the Labor 
Turnover.” It has been said of this volume that it 
furnishes sufficient practical information to guide an 
employer in the establishment of an employment 
department. Copies can be secured for 75 cents each 
upon application to me at above address. 

Yours very truly, 
Josern H. WIL Irs, 
Consultant of Industrial Betterment Commitee. 
Philadelphia, July 2, 1917. 

The results of the questionnaires on Labor Turn- 
over referred to in Mr. Willits’ letter, which were 
sent out in April to the members of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association have been com- 
piled and analyzed for the benefit of the members. 
Forty-two firms, employing 17,671 persons, sent in the 
data showing conditions of employment and turnover 
in their own plants: 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRES ON LABOR 
TURNOVER. 

The following are the outstanding facts shown from the 
compilation of the questionnaires: 

1. That the thirty-five firms (reporting detailed facts) 
taken together employed 13,076 persons in May, 1916. 

2. That the same thirty-five firms employed 16,081 per- 
sons in May, 1917, a net increase of 3,005. 

3. That to provide for the net increase of 3,005 and to 
maintain their forces these thirty-five firms hired during the 
course of the year 25,548 persons. This might be taken 
crudely to be a turnover of 175 per cent. 

4. That approximately three-fourths of all emploves now 
on the pay roll of the firms answering have been in the em- 
ployment of the concern over a year. This shows that the 
bulk of the turnover was due to the necessity of hiring several 
men before securing a suitable one for each job. 

5. That only seven firms answering have established em- 
ployment bureaus, although a much larger number have cen- 
tralized the hiring and firing in the hands of one or a very 
few executives. 
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6. That the experience is almost unanimous that the 
taking away from foremen of the authority to hire and fire 
does not interfere with discipline in the plant. 

7. That approximately three-out of every four firms an- 
swering state that they have no idea of the cost of breaking 
in a new employe. 

8. That eleven firms who have given some attention to 
this cost estimate such cost to range from a few dollars to 
one hundred dollars per employe, and higher in individual 
cases. The average estimate is slightly under $48.00. 

9. That, if, on the average, only half of the above cost 
per employe (say $25.00) was spent on each person hired, it 
would have cost the thirty-five concerns above mentioned, ap- 
proximately $638,700.00 to take on 25,548 employes during the 
year from May, 1916, to May, 1917. 

It is a recognized fact that weil-run employment de- 
partments can reduce the labor turnover. A study of 250 
Detroit concerns shows the turnover in concerns with cen- 
tralized employment to be fully two-thirds as high as it is 
among firms without such departments. 


2 


AMERICAN CATALOGUES WANTED IN ITALY. 


The American Chamber of Commerce for Italy, lo- 
cated at Milan, desires to secure catalogs and- price 
lists from American firms relating to all kinds of 
goods. This organization, which was formed over 
two years ago, now has a membership of over 500 and 
is doing a great work in promoting trade relations be- 
tween the United States and Italy. Recently it. has 
established a trade catalogue library and desires to 
make it more complete. It is in possession of many 
catalogs, but desires to secure duplicates. For this 
reason firms that have already sent one copy are re- 
quested to send another, and other firms are asked to 
forward them in duplicate. In addition to the catalog 
library, the chamber possesses a library .containing 
books on trade information. It solicits contributions 





in this line also. 


oa 


STRONG, SERVICEABLE COMBINATION OF 
NUT AND PIPE WRENCHES. 





For general utility and all around convenience, a 
combination nut and pipe wrench such as that pictured 





Bemis and Call Combination Nut and Pipe Wrench. 


herewith, may be said to have no equal, being espe- 
cially useful on general work and obviating, as it 
does, the need of two wrenches. Aside from being a 
strong, durable tool, this Bemis and Call Combination 
Pipe and Nut Wrench is claimed to be equally ef 
ficient in either capacity, giving excellent service at 
every opportunity. It is provided with a long nut or 
sleeve whereby, it is declared, the whole hand can be 
applied in making adjustments, thus giving greatly 
increased power to the jaws on wornout nuts and in 
grasping sections of pipe. ‘This is a decided advan- 
tage that all mechanics will quickly recognize and 
value, and they will also understand that the long nut 
serves to protect the thread and prevents it from 
being damaged. The wrench is made either in bright 
or black finish, in five sizes, ranging from eight to 
eighteen inches. Retail -hardware dealers desiring 
catalog of the entire line should write to the Bemis 
and Call Hardware and Tool Company, Springfield, 


Massachusetts. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








ATTRACTIVE WINDOW DISPLAY SHOWING 
WIDE RANGE OF TOOLS. 


Sometimes, in his zeal to prepare an attractive win- 
dow display, the trimmer may give us “‘too much of a 








AND HARDWARE Recorp Window Display Competi- 
tion. 

Mr. Ruhling describes his display as follows: “This 
window was trimmed in green crepe paper. The side 
wall was arranged with a full line of V. & B. tools, 
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Window Display of Tools Awarded Honorable Mention In AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Display 


Compet.ticn. 


good thing,” and he spoils the effect by piling in a 
mass of articles in an indiscriminate manner. But 
if he plans the display in advance and carefully ar- 
ranges each section so that the exhibit as a whole will 
not be overcrowded and confusing, then it is possible 
for him to show a wide range of items that will strong- 
ly appeal to the passer-by. The window display of 
tools shown herewith indicates how this is done. It 
was arranged for the Birchwood Hardware Company, 
1543 Jarvis avenue, Chicago, by A. Ruhling, and was 
awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN 


Arranged by A. Ruhling for the Birchwood Hardware Company. Chicago. 


such as hammers, nippers, pliers, wrenches, carpen- 
ters’ wrecking bars, and brick chisels; the two V. & B. 
display cards at the right were also trimmed up with 
the different tools. 

“The boards for the background were made from 
old wood and painted green. The five of them were 
trimmed with various tools. One board had a full 
line of wrenches, and another had a full line of 
hatchets. 

“The large middle board had saws of all kinds 
and a full line of files. The small narrow center 
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board had a variety of rules, try-squares, oil stones, 
etc. The other large board was trimmed with V. & B. 
hammers, pliers, nippers, nail sets, etc. The three 
small boards on top were neatly arranged—one with 
a line of coil springs and door handles; the others 
with varying sizes of S-hooks, screw hooks and eye 
hooks, staples, turn-buckles and repair links. 

“The floor of the window was trimmed with 
wrenches, planes, mallets, oil cans, grinders, screw- 
drivers, drills of all kinds, etc. In the middle there 
was a box trimmed with green crepe paper, on which 
there was a full line of V. & B. vanadium steel ham- 
mers, nine in all. The four hanging signs on the 
background announced that the store sold V. & B. 
brand tools.” 

It will be noted that price tags are liberally used, 
especially cn the background where they will catch the 
eye of the man passing the store. A good window 
display of tools is certain to hold some measure of at- 
traction for the mechanic and even the average man, 
but their interest is far more pronounced when prices 
are quoted in the display. Another feature is the 
large sign above the window which draws attention 
because of the large lettering and the sharp contrast. 
Signs of this nature should be installed wherever pos- 
sible because they furnish the lead required by new- 
comers and strangers in the community. 





4TH OF JULY WINDOW DISPLAY DRAWS 
BIG CROWDS. 


The 4th of July this year was a day of unusual 
significance to the people of the country, because of 
the fact that we are now engaged in the greatest war 
of the world’s history, and because the word “inde- 
pendence’? means much more to us now than it did in 
years gone past. 

In the town of Prescott, Arizona, Independence 
Day was otherwise unusual in that the people were 
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Part of the 4th of July Window Display Arranged by Gordon 
D. Grasse! for the Bashford-Burmister Company, 
Prescott, Arizona. 


treated to a unique display in the windows of the 
Bashford-Burmister Company, which was a very 
timely exhibit indeed. One end of the window, as 
can be seen in the reproductions of the display here- 
with, held a battleship which was constructed entirely 
of hardware and kindred items: 

The hull was made of quart cans of paint, the deck 
was of heavy cardboard, the anchors were T-head bolts 
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and the railing was brass safety chain. Telephone 
wire was used for the stanchions, round tin pans for 
the turrets, hoze nozzles for the guns, and box strap- 


ping for the mast. The upper structure of the battle- 

















A More Comprehensive View of the Same Display. 


ship was constructed of drip pans, and the stacks of 
emery cloth. Wood waste made realistic smoke, and 
cotton served likewise for steam and foam. The ven- 
tilators were 9go-degree elbows, the derricks were 
clothes hooks, the winches were of spool wire, and 
the searchlights were formed of flashlight bulbs and 
'4-inch gate valves. 

In the center of the window a large display board 
was set up, arranged with various tools, such as 
levels, hatchets, hammers, chisels, saws, braces, planes, 
pliers, etc., while similar tools were arranged on the 
floor in front of the display board. 

The left end of the window was trimmed with boxes 
of shells and cartridges to represent a fort. The can- 
non, made of a 3-inch joint of stove pipe, was mounted 
on wheelbarrow wheels, while the machine gun inside 
the fort was constructed of a hoze nozzle mounted on 
a roller skate, with an egg beater serving as the crank, 
and a belt filled with cartridges as the feed. 

The patriotic touch to the entire display was lent 
by the background draped with red, white and blue 
bunting, and by the streamers, pennants and flags of 
the United States and its allies, among which were set 
several historic pictures. 

The exhibit was arranged by Gordon D. Grassel and 
proved to be a big magnet that drew large crowds. 
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ASH SIFTER PATENTED. 

Louis Soren, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, has secured 
United States patent rights, under number 1,232,113, 
for an ash sifter described herewith: 

An ash sifter comprising two side and two end walis, a 
bottom plate, a cover and a handle, the upper horizontal edge 


of the end walls being outstruck, the body portion of the 
handle being adapted to extend from one end wall through 




















the interior of the sifter and to project through the opposite 
end wall, means being adapted to be passed through the out- 
struck flange of the outer waH and to extend downwardly 
and to engage the body portion of the handle, whereby to 
retain the latter in applied position 
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WHAT THE COUNCIL CF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
AND ITS ADVISORY COMMISSION 
HAVE ACCOMPLISHED. 


The first official comprehensive statement of the or- 
ganization and accomplishments of the Council of 
National Defense and its Advisory Commission is 
given in the 48-page report of W. S. Gifford, director 
of the Council and the Commission, to Newton D. 
Baker, Secretary of War and Chairman of the Coun- 
cil. 

Detailed information is given about the organiza- 
tion, the duties and the functions of the Council of 
National Defense and the Advisory Commission, to- 
gether with summaries of the work and accomplish- 
ments of the various boards, sections and committees 
under the Council and Commission. 

As an introductory statement to the report a few of 
the accomplishments in question are concretely in- 
stanced as follows: 

The mobilization of the 262,000 miles of railroads 
of the country for the Government’s defense ; 

The close-knit organization of the telephone and 
telegraph companies of America to insure to the Gov- 
ernment the most rapid and efficient wire communica- 
tions ; 

The settlement of the recent threatened national 
railroad strikes ; 

The very general acceptance by labor and capital of 
the suggestion of the Council that existing labor stand- 
ards should not be changed until the need for such 
action had been determined by the Council with the 
steadying influence on ‘industry growing out of such 
action ; 

The procurement of 45,000,000 pounds of copper 
for the uses of the Army and Navy of the United 
States at less than one-half of the then current mar- 
ket price—a saving to the Government of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 ; 

Similar accomplishments as to steel, zinc and 
aluminum ; 

The completion of the inventory, for military pur- 
poses, of 27,000 American manufacturing plants ; 

The money saving to the Government, through ap- 
pointment over the country of committees of business 
men to assist the quartermasters’ department of the 
Army in the economical and efficient purchase of sup- 





plies ; 

The saving to the Government of millions of dollars 
by the proper co-ordination of purchases through the 
agency of the General Munitions Board of the Council 
of National Defense ; 

The creation, under the medical section of the Coun- 
cil, of a General Medical Board, consisting of many 
of the most highly qualified surgeons and physicians 
of the country ; 

The selection by the same section of thousands of 
doctors specifically qualified for membership in the 
medical officers’ reserve corps, and the standardization, 
far on its way to completion, of surgical instruments 
and supplies ; 

The creation by the Council of the Aircraft Pro- 
duction Board, which is setting out to make 3,500 air 
planes and to train 6,000 aviators this year ; 
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The very definite results obtained by the Council’s 
Committee on Coal Production in the procurement 
and expeditious shipment of coal, both in the civilian 
and federal interests ; 

The successful initiation of a movement to co- 
ordinate activities on the part of the States of the 
Union for the national defense, brought to a clear and 
workable focus by the conference of states held re- 
cently in Washington at the call and under the auspices 
of the Council ; 

The organization of a railroad committee to send 
to Russia; and 

The enlistment of reserve engineer regiments to aid 
in rehabilitating the railroads of France. 

These achievemnts are aside from the many detailed 
in the body of the report. 


CREDIT MEN ISSUE BULLETIN ON “TRADE 
ACCEPTANCE.” 


The interest in the “Trade Acceptance” in substi- 
tution for the open account has so broadened of late 
that it was decided at a recent conference held by the 
National Association of Credit Men to establish a 
“Trade Acceptance Bureau” in the Association's of- 
fices. The Bureau will prepare and issue a series of 
leaflets covering such subjects as: 

“What is the trade acceptance and why has discus- 
sion as to its adoption arisen at this time?” 

“What forms of acceptance are approved by the 
Federal Reserve Board and what technical points in 
form and manner of use are to be observed?” 

“What are the advantages to the seller, and what to 
the buyer of merchandise presented by the trade ac- 








ceptance system ?” 

“Establishing the acceptance policy in a concern and 
the preparation of forms and invoices and introduc- 
tory matter for the presentation of the system to cus- 
tomers.” 

“Experience of concerns using the acceptance, with 
illustrations showing methods used to increase the 
number of accepting customers.” 

The Association has been given plenty of evidence 
that business men look favorably upon the acceptance 
principle and need only advice and direction to bring 
this instrument of preparedness into general use and 
thus put business into a position to take full and 
prompt advantage of the Federal Reserve system. 

It is hoped that the Bureau will be made use of not 
only by members of the Association, but by trade or- 
ganizations, many of which have already expressed 
deep interest in this subject, and also by all concerns 
interested. It is also hoped that the Bureau will have 
the assistance of newspapers, periodicals and trade 
papers in giving wide publicity to the acceptance. 

The Bureau will be glad to send, upon application, 
forms of acceptances in general use, copies of ad- 
dresses which have been made by business men and 
bankers on the subject, and leaflets which have been 
issued by various Federal Reserve Banks. The desire 
is to have the Bureau, in truth, a center of informa- 
tion upon this subject. 

All communications should be addressed “Trade 
Acceptance Bureau, National Association of Credit 
Men, 41 Park Row, New York.” 
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AMERICAN MUSEUM OF SAFETY AN 
EXCEPTIONAL BENEFIT TO 
MANUFACTURERS. 


THE 


A recent issue of the bulletin published by the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, calls 
well-merited attention to the American Museum of 
Safety and the wonderful work it is doing, in the 


following article: 

Of the twenty-six institutions for the advancement of 
safety and health now established in various capitals of the 
world, twenty-two are located in England and Europe. The 
American Museum of Safety, twelfth of the world series 
and the pioneer safety institution of the Western Hemis- 
phere, was founded by W. H. Tolman, Ph.D., as a result of 
his study of the exhibit of the Amsterdam Museum of Safety 
Devices at the Paris Exposition of 1900. After several years 
of preliminary lecture and field work, two International Ex- 
positions of Safety Devices and Industrial Hygiene were 
held in New York City in 1907 and 1908. 

First Permanent Exhibit Opened in 1909. 

In 1909, The American Museum of Safety opened its 
first permanent exhibit of approved safety and sanitary appli- 
ances in the United Engineering Societies’ Building in New 
York City. In 1911, the museum was incorporated by special 
charter of the legislature of the state of New York. Hav- 
ing outgrewn the available space in the Engineering Socie- 
ties’ Building, early in 1915 the museum was moved to its 
present quarters at 14-18 West 24th street, where it enjoys 
the advantages of a greater floor area for exhibits and offices, 
and large display windows on the street floor, affording splen- 
did opportunity for the education of the general public in 
matters relating to safety and health. 

Exhibits Educational and Not Commercial. 

The museum has a mine of information in the art of 
mechanical safeguarding. Full-sized machines and models of 
complete equipment for metal and woodworking shops vis- 
ualize concretely various forms of practical, proprietary, and 
“home-made” guards. This exhibit is purely educational and 
non-commercial. No orders are taken or exhibits sold. The 
museum’s library contains a highly specialized collection of 
books, pamphlets, reports, photographs, and lantern slides, 
illustrating practical methods for protecting life and health. 
Upon request, special reports are made on situations requir- 
ing investigation and research. 

An inspection service by graduate engineers with special 
training in safety work is available to members, with no 
other expense than that of transportation and hotel expenses 
of the inspector. Lectures on special hazards and general 
safety topics are prepared (and delivered, if desired) for 
shop, club, or public gatherings, without any expense other 
than the necessary transportation and entertainment involved. 

The museum’s bulletin, Safety, is issued monthly. It de- 
scribes some of the newest and most practical means of safe- 
guarding dangerous machines and processes, and serves to 
keep members informed of the progress of safety movements 
all over the country. From time to time the museum issues 
special bulletins, charts, and reports devoted to discussions 
of safety in various industries, all of which are sent free to 
members. 

Gold Medals for Good Work Along Lines of Safety. 

With a view to stimulating the invention, manufacture, 
and installation of safety and sanitary appliances, the pro- 
motion of health in working places and communities, and to 
reward individual achievement and devotion in these fields, 
certain friends and supporters of the museum have estab- 
lished for annual award by The American Museum of Safety 
the gold medals mentioned below. 

All Manufacturers Should Keep in Touch With Museum. 

The museum is open from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., except on 
Sundays, and is free to the public. By appointment it may 
be kept open for Sunday and evening visits by technical so- 
cieties, superintendents, foremen, inspectors, students, and 
workmen. Plans and suggestions may always be obtained 
from the museum for starting safety campaigns, organizing 
safety committees, or arranging for illustrated lectures on 
accident prevention and health promotion. 

At the present time the museum is accenting the activities 
of corporations and social organizations which tend to pro- 
mote the fellowship movement through stock subscription and 
other profit-sharing plans, pension and service annuity plans, 
accident and sick benefit organizations, scientifically conducted 
labor bureaus, wash and locker rooms, restaurants, and other 
facilities for improving and maintaining the health of workers. 


The National Cash Register Company itself has 
obtained suggestions from the museum, many of 
which have been put into operation in the factory, and 
scores of other manufacturers have also sent men to 
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the museum to study and get the ideas of advanced 
thinkers along the lines of safety. Says the Company 


on this subject: 
Health and Safety at the N. C. R. 

Take a trip through our own plant. The first thing one 
sees on entering the tunnel leading from the office building 
to the factory is a rail to keep people from stepping into 
some elevator machinery. 

Everywhere on the entire trip, in every one of the nine- 
teen buildings, one sees guards over saw teeth and knives, 
guards around fly-wheels and belts—some railing here, some 
netting there. 

492 Health and Safety Suggestions in 6 Months. 

Let us give you a still clearer idea of what is being done 
along the line of health and safety. Four hundred and ninety- 
two employe suggestions were received during the last half 
of 1916 and were referred to the Health and Safety Commit- 
tee; 252 of them were adopted. 

As a result of this organized effort to make the plant 
safe, rarely does any employe meet with an injury in any 
way serious. In fact, so safe has the plant been made that 
thousands go about their duties with never a thought of in- 
jury—and do better work because of the fact. 

Health and safety pays. That has been proved here, as 
in scores of other plants. It has been proved also that im- 
proved machinery, no matter where, pays. 

And it is the same with modern store systems. They 
pay. For the merchant who puts in up-to-date scales, counters, 
cash registers, and the like, gets a regular dividend for pro- 
viding his people with the proper tools with which to do their 
work. 

ae 


INCREMENT CUT FILES ENABLE MECHANICS 
TO DO SMOOTH, RAPID WORK. 





The Nicholson Increment Cut Files, one of which 
is shown herewith, are made in the regular grades of 
re cut: Rough, coarse, bastard, second cut, 
smooth and dead smooth, but with a pecu- 
liar arrangement of the teeth sezured by 
patent. In each one the essentials cf a per- 
fect file are said to be embodied, zd the 
several objections to the equidistant spac- 
ing of the file teeth are claimed to be ver- 
come. The arrangement of the teet: of 
the increment cut is described as follows: 
ist—the rows of teeth are spaced progres- 
sively wider, from the point toward the 
middle of the file, by regular increments of 
spacing, and progressively narrower, from 
the middle toward the heel, by regular de- 
crements of spacing. 2nd—This gereral 
law of spacing the teeth is modified by in- 
troducing, as they are cut, an element of 
controllable irregularity as to their spacing, 
confined — within 

limits, but is 


irregularity is 
minimum 


which 
maximum and 
regular progressive increment or 
decrement. Aside this, the suc- 
cessive rows are not exactly parallel, but 
cut slightly angularly with respect to each 
other, and the teeth are designed so as to 
withstand great pressures and free them- 


not a 
from 





selves readily from chips. With these 

Nicholson Characteristics, the manufacturers state, the 
Incre- + : — ales ale -_ 
mane _ files do not produce channels or furrows 
~< in the work, but effect a shearing cut and 


permit filing to be done smoothly and rapidly. Catalog 
showing the various types can be obtained by address 
ing the Nicholson File Company, Providence, Rhode 


Island. 
+o — —-—__— 


A reformer never believes in himself as much as he 
wants others to believe in him. 
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REGULATING THE BASIS OF CREDIT. 


A credit man formulates the following Ten Com- 
mandments as the basis of accurate credit rating, and 
they are well worthy of consideration, for they em- 
body much of correct practice in merchandising : 

1. Character, not gold, is the principal foundation 
of credit. You will find this your best asset in busi- 
ness and in social life as well, and you can rest as- 
sured, Mr. Jones, that all progressive credit men in- 
quire most thoroughly into the character of the ap- 
plicant for credit. 

2. Ability comprises thoroughness and conserva- 
tism, eternal vigilance of changing conditions and of 
every detail. 

3. Promptness. If you are slow in meeting your 
obligations you are at all times a poor risk. You pay 
dearly for this tardiness by having your credit cur- 
tailed and frequently having your orders declined or 
prices advanced by those jobbers who have a sliding 
scale to meet any and every occasion. 

4. Confine your purchases to as few houses as pos- 
sible. I cannot emphasize too strongly the impor- 
tance of complying with this essential. By doing so 
and being absolutely frank you will make your ac- 
count valuable to the jobber, and you can then right- 
fully expect an accommodation in case of need. Buy 
little and often and you will avoid the dangerous ten- 
dency of overbuying. 

5. Price goods carefully. This is essential. 

6. Take inventory twice a year. You should al- 
ways take stock twice a year, preferably in January 
and July. This will bring to light any existing leaks, 
and uncover merchandise that you have forgotten on 
your shelves. 

7. keep your expenses down and an accurate rec- 
ord of transactions. I do not approve of an elaborate 
system of bookkeeping, but by all means keep an ac- 
curate, permanent daily record of your purchases as 
well as debtors, creditors and expenses. Expense 
should be kept down! down!! down!!! 

8. Avoid chattel mortgages. With a chattel mort- 
gage on your stock you cannot obtain a commercial 
rating and it is next to impossible to obtain credit. 
This would stagnate your business as you could then 
only depend upon your cash sales in order to re- 
plenish your stock and your sales would hardly en- 
able you to do this. 

9g. Fire insurance. You should always have suf- 
ficient insurance to protect both yourself and credi- 
tors. Be sure that the insurance company is sound. 
If in doubt, apply to your commissioner of insurance 
at your State capitol, who will furnish you with reli- 
able information. 

10. Extend credit only to those who upon investi- 
gation prove worthy of the trust—The New West 
Trade. 





MILLIONS OF DOLLARS WASTED EACH 
YEAR BY RETURNING OF GOODS. 


The movement being inaugurated by the Commer- 
cial Economy Board of the Council of National De- 
fense to reduce the great waste in the delivery of 
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merchandise and in the popular practice of returning 
goods, finds typical substantiation in the estimate of 
S. H. Adams in the New York Tribune who says 
that about five million dollars are wasted yearly in New 
York City alone, through the unreasonable return of 
merchandise. He further states that twenty percent 
of all goods sold are returned. Not once in a hun- 
dred times is there any sound reason for the return. 

Thirty percent of all charged goods are returned. 
It’s the charge account which forms the habit. These 
percentages are increasing yearly. 

It takes 150 percent of delivery to sell 100 percent 
of merchandise. The extra 50 percent goes into re- 
selling returned goods. Every article purchased and 
returned goes through 19 hands in the process. 


~~ 


SECURES PATENT FOR GEARING] DEVICE 
FOR WASHING MACHINES. 





George W. Lewis, Grinnell, Iowa, assignor to the 
Grinnell Washing Machine Company, Grinnell, Iowa, 
has obtained United States patent rights, under num- 
ber 1,231,918, for a 
gearing device for wash- 
ing machines, described 
in the following: 

In a gearing device of 
the class described, the com- 
bination of a rotatable 
plate, an arm pivotally sup- 
ported in the plate and ex- 
tended downwardly, means 
for imparting a step by 
step rotary movement to 
the plate, and means for 
imparting a swinging move- 
ment to said arm when the 
plate is in any position of 
its movement. 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 
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The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington o1 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 

24850.—An agency is desired by a man in Brazil for 
hardware, tools, etc. Correspondence may be in English. 
Refer. 

24855.—A representative of a firm in New Zealand, tem- 
porarily in this country, wishes to be placed in communica- 
tion with American manufacturers of hardware, etc. He 
states that all goods will be paid for by cash through his 
financial agents in New York. 

24861—A company in India wishes to purchase ma- 
chinery, household hardware and tools, locks, metals, var- 
nishes, paper, cutlery, etc. An agency for these goods is also 
desired. Quotations should be c. i. f. destination or f. ce. b. 
New York.’ Payment to be made by draft drawn at 30 or 
days’ sight, documents against payment through bank. Cor- 
respondence may be in English. References. 


o- 





The man who condemns or turns down any prop- 
osition without first having acquainted himself with 
all the details relating thereto, confesses his ignorance 
and stupidity—Marshall Field. 
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RELIEVING FREIGHT CONGESTION. 


The demand for freight cars at the present time is 
far beyond that of any previous period in our history, 
and when our troops are actually in the field this de- 
mand will be greatly increased. To relieve the car 
shortage and freight congestion, the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce recommends the follow- 
ing suggestions to the attention of shippers and receiv- 
ers of merchandise: 

1. Unload promptly all loaded cars received. 

2. Load promptly all outgoing cars and _ release 
them immediately to the railroad. 

3. Anticipate disposition of freight before its ar- 
rival. 

4. Do not order special types of cars when or- 
dinary types will serve. 

5. Eliminate use of railway equipment in trap or 
transfer service when tonnage can be handled by 
motor truck or wagon. 

6. Load all cars to their full carrying capacity 
(110 per cent niarked capacity) or cubical capacity, so 
that maximum use of each car will be obtained. This 
can be accomplished by (a) more careful supervision 
of loading; (>) producers and buyers agreeing to dis- 
regard established trade units and increase the units 
as a war measure; (c) waiving rights in regard to 
minimum weights under tariff and traffic regulations ; 
(d) buyers increasing their orders so as to fill the car, 
and producers disposing of their output on a basis of 
full carrying or cubical capacity of equipment fur- 
nished; (¢) buyers who can not handle larger quan- 
tities clubbing together with other buyers to make 
full-capacity cars; (f) showing customers who desire, 
merely as a matter of convenience, smaller units than 
maximum how they can help the general situation by 
enduring inconvenience. 

$y more intensive loading there will be a reduction 
in the number of cars under load, which wiii particu- 
larly relieve congested territory, where it is a ques- 
tion of track room rather than of equipment, so that 
business can and will be handled more promptly. Cars 
detained by congestion will thereby be relieved, and 
since congestion exists in the great consuming centers 
a reduction in the number of cars under load will re 
sult in better equalization of equipment throughout the 
country. 

{n all cases keep the cars moving with a fell load 
and settle differences of opinion afterwards. 


~~ 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 





Mississippi Retail Hardware Association Convention, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, July 17, 18, 1917. Walter Harlan, 
Secretary, 44 Boulevard Circle, Atlanta, Georgia. 

American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
Chicago, July 17, 18 and 19. C. W. Obert, 29 West 39th 
street, New York City, Secretary. 

American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, July 25 and 26, at Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Ray- 
mond Marsh, Otis Building; Chicago, Secretary. 

Tennessee Retail Hardware Association Convention, 
Chattanooga, August 7, &, 9, 1917. Walter Harlan, Secretary, 
44 Boulevard Circle, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Oklahoma Retail Hardware Association, McAlester. Sep- 
tember 5, 6, 1917. W. B. Porch, Secretary, Oklahoma Citv 

Kentucky Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Association, 
Louisville, Kentucky, November 13, 14, 15, 16, 1917. J. M. 
Stone, Secretary, Sturgis. 
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HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS URGED TO 
CUT DOWN CAR SHORTAGES. 


Under the signature of F. D. Mitchell, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association, a letter has been sent to the members, 
urging them, in response to Uncle Sam's call, to “do 
their bit” in cutting down car shortage. It says jn 
part, “The Council of National Defense through the 
public print have told you that full utilization of every 
cars is needed to win the war. Full loading and 
prompt loading and unloading have been advocated, 
and it has been found that a proper system is a most 
efhcient help in bettering conditions.” 

To commence such a system, forms are enclosed for 
the purpose of measuring shipping activities, and all 
the manufacturers are advised to adapt these to the 
shipping conditions in their particular business. The 
forms consist of a model for instructions to the ship- 
ping department and models of blanks for inbound 
and outbound loading and detention records, 





MRS. DANIEL K. STUCKI TO INSTRUCT 
WOMEN AUTOISTS IN BUFFALO. 

The Central Y. M. C. A. in Buffalo, New York, has 
just commenced a second course in automobile in- 
struction in co-operation with the motor division of 
the National League for Women’s Service, to train 
Buffalo women to drive motor cars and become fa- 
miliar with automobile mechanics. This course will 
be unique in that one of the instructors will be a 
woman, Mrs. Daniel K. Stucki, who was graduated 
from the preceding class a few weeks ago. Mrs. 
Stucki is the enterprising woman who took her hus 
hand's place in the business vhen he died some time 
ago, and established the firm or D. K. Stucki Company 
& Haviland, manufacturers’ agents, 32 Argyle Park, 
Buffalo. Lesides being engaged in business and in 
automobile instruction, she is an active member of 
the National Special Aid Society, Incorporated, of 
New York; and of the National League for Women’s 
Service, being chairman of the Canteen Division. 

oo 


CINCINNATI HARDWARE MEN AT 
ANNUAL OUTING. 


Arcade Camp, Terrace Park, was the scene of the 
annual outing of the Hardware Guild of Cincinnati, 
which took place Thursday, July 12th. It was a 
“strictly stag,” “bring your bathing suit” affair, made 
all the more enjoyable by a chicken dinner with ap- 
petizing accessories, music and various sports and 
races. The announcement seat out by Charles Kob- 
mann, president, and Carl C. Schott, secretary, that 
“there'll be something doing every minute,” was fully 
verified, and the occasion proved to be an enjoyable 
“get-together” for the members. 

+e<- ——_—_ 

The turn-over is the key to retail success. What 
the turn-over means for the retailer may be seen from 
the fact that one dollar invested twelve times in one 
year will vield a greater percentage of profit than 


twelve dollars invested once. 
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MANUFACTURERS SHOULD CONSIDER 
DISTRIBUTORS BEFORE 
ADVERTISING. 


The consideration of a manufacturer for both the 
wholesaler and the retailer in plannitig an advertising 
campaign is strikingly brought out in the following 
address by A. C. Pearson at the recent convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World in 


St. Louis: 

ADVERTISING TO AND THROUGH THE DEALER. 

Advertising is only one of the factors of distribution. 
No mechanic would undertake to construct one section of a 
machine without looking over the entire plan and seeing 
just where each part would fit into the completed machine. 

The mortality in advertising is generally due to the fact 
that it is taken up as a separate thing, and that many so- 
called advertising experts know nothing about merchandise 
or its distribution. 

It is but natural, therefore, that the completed adver- 
tising plan does not fit in with the balance of the distribution 
plans. The first thing to consider in advertising to and 
through the retailer is that you are dealing with merchandise 
men, and the appeal must be from the merchandise stand- 
point or the advertising will be wasted. 

Advertising to the dealer covers two general lines of 
merchandising. First, that which is done through the whole- 
saler and from him te the dealer; second, that direct from 
the manufacturer to the dealer. The advertising plan varies 
according to which plan of merchandising is adopted. There 
is a general rule by which a manufacturer can determine 
whether he should distribute through the wholesaler or direct 
to the dealer. He should consider first the selling methods 
most commonly adopted by his competitors; second, whether 
his goods must eventually reach a great number of dealers 
or whether his appeal is to a few thousand larger concerns. 
In the latter case it is generally considered that expensive 
merchandise must be distributed direct to the dealer because 
it goes only to the larger stores. It is also generally con- 
sidered that articles which run into large units of sale, even 
though they are not high grade, can well be distributed 
direct. 

Need Wholesalers Cooperation. 

Any merchandise which is sold through the wholesaler 
is dependent for its success on the good-will and cooperation 
of the wholesat+«r, and it is just as fatal to advertise to the 
dealer in a way which will antagonize the wholesaler as it 
has proven fatal to advertise to the consumer in a way 
which will antagonize the dealer. The middleman in each 
case is the King of Distribution, and he can make or break 
any line of merchandise. Manufacturers may try to deny 
this, because they hate to face it, but it is the only safe 
basis of operation if they wish to make effective their adver- 
tising appropriation. 

Antagonizing the Wholesalers. 

It is generally rumored that at a recent meeting of 
wholesalers in a certain line it was agreed to throw out every 
brand of merchandise where the manufacturers did big con- 
sumer advertising at the expense of the wholesaler’s profit. 
This sounds very arbitrary, and some innocent manufac- 
turers are liable to be injured by the prejudice which is being 
engendered, but a few manufacturers who have sought to 
use their consumer advertising as a club have brought down 
on the heads of all consumer advertisers this general sus- 
picion of being against the wholesaler and retailer. Several 
large manufacturers have communicated to us their fears 
as a result of this action, and we were able to show them 
how they could cooperate with the wholesaler so that both 
sides would be protected and both sides satisfied. 

The reason that such conditions have arisen is that 
many advertising campaigns are planned without even a 
knowledge as to whether the goods are to be distributed 
through the wholesaler or direct to the dealer, and some 
of the consumer advertising reads as though the manu- 
facturer expected to do most of his distributing direct to 
the consumer. 

Befriending Consumer Advertising. 

The trade papers which have been alive to all these 
developments have frequently been accused of knocking con- 
sumer advertising because they tried to point out to the 
magazine publishers and agencies just where they were im- 
periling the whole structure of advertising. 

Now the tide is swinging towards trade papers to such 
an extent that even prominent magazines are claiming to 
have great “trade influence.” Recently a very prominent 
magazine put up its whole canvass to an important manu- 
facturer of store fixtures on the statement that it was the 
most important trade paper in the United States. This 
seems equally perilous, because manufacturers are bound to 
find shortly that they cannot afford to pay the price of five 
hundred circulation for each dealer they reach. 
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One of the fatal errors of some advertising men has 
been to parade before the dealer the great amount of con- 
sumer advertising they are doing, or pretend they are doing, 
and emphasize the amount expended. The dealer soon fig- 
ures that he must be paying this expense, especially when his 
profit on the advertised article is small. Then when dealers 
get together in conventions and the subject is presented, it 
is but natural that resolutions are put through against what 
is known as “advertised articles.” 

The Wholesalers Province. 

The fact that there is a great machine for distribution 
through wholesale houses proves that many lines of goods 
must logically be distributed in that way, otherwise this 
great machine would not have been built. No one figured 
out this wholesaling plan and put it into effect all over the 
country; it simply evolved from the necessity of the case. 

Imagine a manufacturer of needles trying to sell his 
product direct to dealers, or suppose a manufacturer of 
chewing gum attempted to have his salesmen call on all the 
retailers who distribute chewing gum. The _ wholesalers’ 
salesmen call on these different concerns with thousands of 
articles, hence they can more economically distribute the 
needles or chewing gum than any manufacturer. 

I have in mind a manufacturer who was selling all his 
product to five wholesalers under their own brands. He 
started an advertising campaign to the wholesalers and to 
the dealers with a particular brand which was most attrac- 
tively boxed, and had a merchandising plan which appealed 
to the salesmen of the wholesaler and retailer alike. This 
manufacturer made no attempt to force wholesalers to take 
his goods under his packing, but allowed them to take the 
goods unbranded or under their own packing if they pre- 
ferred. The only appeal was in the literature he sent them 
and in the knowledge that it was being attractively adver- 
tised to the retailers. 

From five wholesalers taking the goods unbranded or in 
their own packing, his business spread within two years until 
there were one hundred and twenty-five wholesalers who had 
his merchandise and fully 80 percent under his packing. 

By cooperating carefully with the wholesalers and try- 
ing to get their point of view we have found it perfectly 
feasible to produce plans which protect the interests of both 
manufacturers and wholesalers and get their enthusiastic 
cooperation. Naturally these are not one-sided plans, and 
they demand considerably research and consultation before 
they are recommended. It has been a favorable indoor sport 
of advertising salesmen to flatter manufacturers by telling 
them they should be the sole judges of how their mer- 
chandise is distributed, and that they should do such adver- 
tising as will compel the wholesaler and dealer to obediently 
fall into line. This is the sort of advertising expert who has 
wrought such havoc in the whole advertising field. 

Advertising Direct to Retailers. 

It is equally necessary in advertising merchandise which 
goes direct to the retailer to remember that there are many 
factors of influence in a retail store. Most manufacturers 
think mainly of the buyer but in the larger stores the mer- 
chandise manager is almost equally important, and in the 
smaller stores the proprietor is supreme. 

The nature of the plan and the sort of copy which 
should be used in advertising to the retailer depend on the 
nature of the merchandise and what result is desired from 
the advertising. In many cases it is desired primarily to 
create atmosphere and give standing to the merchandise. 
In other cases it is a question of direct selling either by 
assisting the traveling salesmen to get direct orders on un- 
branded merchandise or in other cases to get mail orders 
direct from the retailer as a result of each particular piece 
of copy. 

Advertising Through the Retailer. 

The whole subject of cooperation is covered by the 
questiof? of advertising through the retailer. The first essen- 
tial is to have in the merchandising plan a well worked out 
policy of cooperation with the different factors in ‘the store. 

The first man to cooperate with is the advertising man- 
ager, and he needs to be sold on the value to his store of 
using some of his newspaper space in pushing the particular 
product presented in this trade paper advertising. To ac- 
complish this purpose there must be a thorough understand- 
ing of the problems of the advertising man and how he has 
to make a showing in the store for his department. 

The display manager is next in importance because the 
windows of the store and the interior display space cost 
almost as much as the newspaper advertising, hence it must 
be used productively. 

To enlist cooperation on a manufacturer’s product there 
must be a workable plan and such accessible cooperative 
material as the advertising manager and the display man- 
ager will both see an advantage to the store in using. 

To sum up thé whole general question, I should advise 
that any manufacturer considering an advertising campaign 
should remember, first, that it is only part of his general 
merchandising plant; second, that he must work out his plan 
of distribution as though the wholesaler and retailer were 
joint members of his board of directors and were sitting 
with him in that particular conference. 
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TEXAS HARDWARE DEALERS SEEK REPEAL 
OF FIREARMS LAW. 


Retail hardware dealers in Texas have been greatly 
hampered by revolver legislation, and the only means 
that they can adopt to overcome this unjust restric- 
tion is the leasing of firearms. While the dealers do 
not advocate the encouraging of sales of pistols and 
revolvers, they nevertheless feel that these weapons 
are an absolute necessity in every home. At times 
they are very essential, especially to citizens living in 
the southern portion of the state. Hence, in the re- 
port of the Nineteenth Annual Convention of the 
Texas Hardware and Implement Association, which 
was recently issued, there appears the following reso- 
lution which the association unanimously adopted, 
urging the dealers to work for the repeal of the present 
firearms law: 

Whereas, the present pistol law now on our statute 
books is detrimental to the retail hardware dealer, 
we urge that every dealer take steps to co-operate 
with the present Legislative Committee in urging 
the repeal of these laws, which work injustice on 
the hardware trade in many ways. While most of 
our dealers have in the past and will in the future 
continue to follow the leasing plan of handling pis- 
tols, we do not consider this just and do not coun- 
tenance evading law by subterfuge, and urge that 
an honorable means be provided to secure its un- 
conditional repeal. 





ORDERS FOR SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 
PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 





In military operations the vital factor is time. The 
question of paramount importance is not “How much 
will it cost?” but “How soon can it be done?” The 
industrial world often witnesses conditions resembling 
these, where time is the all-important factor, although 
the question of price, of course, enters into considera- 
tion. On such occasions, the thoroughness and com- 
pleteness of the organization enable it to render im- 
mediate service, as exemplified in the case of the Cor- 
bin Screw Corporation. The experience and capacity 
of their organization, they state, enables them to fill, 
in the shortest possible time, orders on automatic 
screw machine products, such as SAE Standard Cap 
Screws, SAE Semi-Finished Nuts, SAE Castellated 
Nuts, etc. Upon receipt of blue prints and specifica- 
tions, they will submit quotations and advice upon 
delivery. They also are prepared to make quotations 
on current wants or yearly requirements for stove 
bolts, stove rods, hinge pins; jack, safety and warm 
air heater chains, etc. Full particulars can be ob- 
tained by addressing the Corbin Screw Corporation, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 





ATLANTA FIRE CHECKED BY DYNAMITE. 


The disastrous fire which recently occurred at At- 
lanta, Georgia, causing millions of dollars damage, 
was halted by the use of dynamite. After the flames, 
fanned by a stiff breeze, had devoured over 2,000 
homes, the liberal use of dynamite finally gained con- 
trol of the fire. 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, makers of 
explosives for more than a century, have issued a 
four page bulletin showing clippings from southern 
newspapers which point out how the fire was halted 
by dynamite after other means had proven futile. 
Different papers say, “Dynamite and soldiers turned 
the tide”; “It was not until the dynamiting squad had 
reached the full vigor of its campaign that the fire- 
men began to notice any sign of end to the fire”; 
“Dynamite, rushed by the automobile load from the 
DuPont Powder Company, was all that stopped the 
onslaught of the flames”; “For six hours dynamite 
was resorted to and it finally won the fight.” 

This is not the first time dynamite has played an 
important part in fire control. The San Francisco 
fire, for example, which followed the great earth- 
quake, was checked by its use, and dynamite is hence 
an important factor in fire fighting. The company is- 
sues a valuable pamphlet entitled “Fighting Fires with 
Dynamite” which describes in detail the methods used 
for demolishing buildings in a large fire. Copies can 
be obtained by addressing E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, Department 12, Wilmington, Delaware. 

oo 


BEING COURTEOUS. 


Being courteous is a habit which is likely to develop 
into a bank account. There have been surly men who 
succeed in business, perhaps because their employees 
were not surly, but fortune, nevertheless, has usually 
preferred to keep steady company with gentlemen. 
Good-will is what business is looking for. It is a 
part of its capital. It is never got by sour faces. It 
will not accept discourtesy, even in fiction. It de 
mands good humor, a happy ending, a “there-I've- 
pleased-you” attitude on the part of the author. 


—_—_ —__-—- + eo -— 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Arkansas. 
The Bohart Hardware Company, Bentonville, will open a 
branch at Miami, Oklahoma. 


owa. 

George W. Barhart has purchased the hardware business 
of Reifenrath Brothers at Mapleton 

The Eastman-Gardiner Hardware Company, Clinton, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by Charles 
Green, F. G. Wisner, and Wallace B. Rodgers. 

E. W. Jewell is now sole owner of the hardware business 
formerly known as Philpot and Jewell, at Dike. 

Michigan. 

Frederick Henne, Saline, died recently of a stroke of 
apoplexy. 

Minnesota. 

C. W. Skone has sold his interest in the Cuyuna Range 
Hardware Company, Deerwood, to rank E. and Henry Free- 
man. 

Ed Herberg, Halstad, will open a hardware store. 

H. C. Holtz, Raymond, has sold his hardware store to FE, 
J. Coats. 

Nebraska. 

L. E. Moore has sold his hardware and furniture business 
to Ray Brothers at Bartley. 

L. C. Grewell has purchased the L. L. Johnson hardware 
store at Republican City. 

E. Sedgwick has sold his hardware store at Davenport 
to G. A, Sickles. 

Henry Reuting has bought a hardware store at Ogalalla. 

North Dakota. 

George Aas will soon take charge of the Hanson-Elling 
ton hardware store at Bisbee. 

South Dakota. 

Leslie Steffenson has sold his hardware store at Faulkton 
to the Central Lumber Company 

Wisconsin. 

Henry Chandler has purchased the interest of Andrew 
Vinji in the Montford Hardware Company at Montford 

Charles Sperberg will open a hardware store at Lynd 
hurst. 
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SALE OF AUTO ACCESSORIES 
A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


By JAFNIE BACON 








WRITTEN FOR 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


One fine spring day, while strolling down Michigan 
Avenue, the renowned thoroughfare of Chicago, my 
thoughts chanced to concentrate themselves on a cer- 
tain phase of the endless stream of automobiles which 
thronged the boulevard. It was thrilling, in a way, 
to see the large, handsome models, the choicest de- 
s'gns of various motor cars respond so quickly to the 
touch and run so smoothly and so easily down the 
Avenue. Then my mind focused itself on a hidden 
factor—a factor “behind the scenes.” 

“These automobiles,” J] said to myself, “these 
highly-efficient, complex mechanisms, these remark- 
able achievements of the twentieth century, have a 
vital phase that is not apparent to the casual observer 
—and that phase is the keeping of every part in 
‘fighting trim,’ prepared at all times to render wholly- 
satisfactory service. 

“Just as the modern retailer has behind the outward 
appearance of his store a thorough, complete business 
system which is really the backbone of the store, so 
each of the several million automobiles throughout the 
country require a backbone for their efficient opera- 
tion.” 

Then it dawned upon me what a fertile field was 
open to the men who sell Automobile Accessories. I 
seemed to look through every car that passed and saw 
only the wide range of supplies which are being sold 
in countless numbers by enterprising merchants in 
every city and hamlet in the union. And being a hard- 
ware man, I wondered how many retail hardware deal- 
ers in the country are taking advantage of this unex- 
ampled opportunity of augmenting their profits by the 
sale of these necessities. I wondered if the hardware 
dealer realizes that he is the logical distributor of 
Automobile Accessories, and that a judiciously- 
planned venture into this field will gain for him a 
marked amount of new business and what is also of 
consequence—a goodly number of customers whose 
purchases will yield a good profit. 

For it will not be disputed that the selling of Auto- 
mobile Accessories is a worth-while proposition. The 
possibilities are legion, not alone because the various 
items may be needed, but also because a constant. vig- 
orous demand is being induced and maintained by the 
manufacturers’ persistent advertising to the consumer 
in magazines of national circulation. 

Take up a few copies of such publications as the 
Saturday Evening Post or Collier's, turn to the adver- 
tising sections, and you will see the half page, full 
page and the two-page-spread advertisements fea- 
turing tires, spark plugs, brake linings, wrenches, 
speedometers, tool kits, lamps, lenses and a host of 
other accessories and supplies in a most effective 
manner. 


This advertising is not a temporary effort to create 
a demand, it is not sporadic—rather it is a carefully 
planned campaign designed to keep the reader con- 
tinually interested and to sooner or later change this 
interest into actual desire. 

This naturally means a large volume of business to 
the manufacturer. But it also means a goodly vol- 
ume of business to the distributor, the man who makes 
it a point to keep these items in stock and to be pre- 
pared to supply them at all times. 

And this is just where the progressive retail hard- 
ware dealer enters upon the scene. He realizes that 
the great possibilities in the sale of Automobile Acces- 
sories are a splendid opportunity for improving 
business. This opportunity is an unusual kind of op- 
portunity, for it is continually knocking at his door, 
and obviously, the sooner he lets it in, the better. 
Most opportunities depart in high dudgeon once they 
are refused, but the opportunity named “Selling Auto 
Accessories” is a patient sort which is constantly seek- 
ing recognition, wondering all the time why you close 
your eyes to his great advantages. 

If the dealer is of the type who has taken this 
‘“homeseeker” to his bosom, he is bound to do at least 
a fair amount of business in this line. Automobilists 
and motorcyclists visiting the store for the purchase 
of various hardware articles will naturally be inter- 
ested in the dealer’s line of supplies and accessories 
for their cars, and it is not a very difficult matter to 
make sales because the manufacturers’ advertising 
has paved the way. 

This is where the element of “cooperation” assumes 
an important role in the play. Cooperation is a fine 
word which implies much. Some people, without any 
superhuman effort, have been able to comprehend how 
it spells “success.” This phenomenon is very simple 
once you try it. All you have to do is fall in step with 
the manufacturer who leads the way, and then march 
down the avenue of increased sales. The effort you 
make is small compared to the reward. 

Applying this principle to the sale of Automobile 
Accessories and Supplies, we gain the best possible 
results. It is but natural that the dealer carrying these 
items in stock should sell a fair amount of them, as 
previously stated. A fair portion might satisfy some 
men, but not the truly ambitious. So the dealer who 
aims to sell a large volume of supplies and accessories 
does his utmost to cooperate with the manufactur- 
ers. He makes the most advantageous use of their 
publicity work by strong, aggressive advertising of his 
own. He uses their advertising material to create 
striking, sales-producing window and interior dis- 
plays; he distributes their bulletins, their circulars, 
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their pamphlets, and their booklets to every prospect, 
and he supplements. their magazine advertising with 
virile advertisements of his own in the local papers. 
Cooperation is to him more than a word—it is a dis- 
tinct asset for bettering business. 

And so we have the three classes of retail hard- 
ware dealers—first, “can't see” Automo- 
bile Accessories ; second, the one who “carries them in 
stock”; and third, the one who besides carrying them 
in stock, cooperates with the manufacturer to fea- 
ture them in an effective manner. The immense 
profits in this field are unquestioned. The query is, 
“In which class do you belong?” 


the ene who 





QUICK-ACTING HAND CLEANSER FOR 
AUTOMOBILISTS. 


Although automobiles are constantly being built 
more efficient, practically every motorist knows what 
it is to replace a tire or to repair parts of the engine 
or transmission. On such occasions, his hands bear 
evidence of his labors, and naturally a preparation is 
required that will quickly remove the dirt and grime. 
Such a cleanser is said to 


be found in Hand Witch, 


°- 33°, eae ce 


Saar will a container of which is 
| shown in the accompany 

ing illustration. According 

to the manufacturers, this 

| immediately removes all 
Gare eR kinds of dirt, grease, oils 
DIRT RE ‘ : . : 

rare ND? inks, stains, paints, acid, 
ar ee y etc., from the hands, leay 





ing them soft and smooth. 
Hand Witch 
terest those who run power boats, motorcycles, engines 
or any kind of machinery, and being a paste, can be 
conveniently kept in a traveling bag, tool kit or 
locker. Dealers can obtain full particulars and also 
free samples by addressing the Nickel Plate Stove 
Polish Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
aes 


BETTER STOCKS OF AUTO ACCESSORIES 
JUSTIFIED IN MANY CASES. 


Can of Hand Witch. will also in 


Attention has been directed to the fact that the re- 
tail hardware dealer’s business in automobile acces- 
sories and supplies has not increased as much as the 
It is because 

They have 


increase in cars used would warrant. 
some dealers are not pushing their lines. 
got business so easy through increase in cars owned 
that some of them have not thought carefully enough 
about the possibility of further heavy increases. 

One factor to make more sales is proper display and 
advertising of lines, and more varied assortments of 
merchandise. There is no money to be made on sup- 
plies the dealer has not in stock and for which the 
customer will not wait but will order somewhere else. 
This means better stoeks would be justified in many 
cases. 

“The automobile accessory business is a merchan- 
dising business,” says a writer in Motorist, “as well as 
any line. It is today a business of many changes, 
and of a great deal of interest. The progress of the 
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business has been wonderful and the money that has 


. . . . 
been made out of it is really beyond comprehension. 


Most of this has been luck more than good manage- 
ment. It is natural that with increase in cars the 
business of dealers should increase. The business has 
not increased as much in proportion as the increase in 
This is because dealers do not 


care of requirements of 


cars would warrant. 

carry sufficient stock to take 

their customers.” 
a 


TIRES A PROFITABLE ITEM FOR THE AUTO 
ACCESSORY STOCK. 


The individual human -being, if he is blessed with 


any degree of intelligence and common sense, 1s 


aware of the fact that for his personal efficiency he 
must be well clothed and especially well shod, be- 
cause his shoes undergo far rougher usage than any 


other item of his apparel. Similarly, the individual 


automobile, motorcycle or bicycle owner realizes the 


absolute necessity of having his machine 
or in other words, equipped at all times with tires that 


“well shod,” 


will withstand the wear and tear of rough country 
roads and unpaved streets. item 
importance to the He 


advantage of being amply supplied 


Hence tires are an 


of vital motorist or cyclist. 
appreciates the 
with high grade tires, and for this reason they are 
among the most popular of the various automobile 


accessories and supplies 


In the past, retail hardware dealers have been re- 
luctant to add this line’to their stock, primarily be- 
cause of its newness and because of unsound dis- 
tributing methods. These conditions are, however, 


passing away, and the dealer who puts in a stock of 
tires planned to meet the needs of his community and 
advertises them in an effective manner, is certain to 
find that they are a source of good profit. 

cee 


PARAGRAPHS. 


The Detroit, 
\lichigan, has been incorporated with a capital stock 


Dygerts Accesssory Stores Company, 


of $3,500 to manufacture and deal in automobile ac- 
cessories, 

The Wadsworth Manufacturing Company, Detroit, 
auto bodies, auto tops 


capital stock from 


manufacturers of 
their 


Michigan, 


and parts, have increased 
250,000 to $650,000. 
The Carburetor 


Indiana, has been incorporated to manufacture auto 


Britton Company, Indianapolis, 


mobile accessories with a capital stock of $15,000, 


the incorporators being Q. G. Noblitt, Carl G. Fisher 
and C.,G. McCutcheon. 

The Auto Parts Manufacturing Company, Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts, has been incorporated with a 


The 


capital stock of $50,000 to make auto accessories, 


incorporators are Charles J. Batchelder, Hugh W. 
Batchelder and John Wylie. 
The Dugger Machine and Auto Company, [:vans 


ville, Indiana, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000 to manufacture automobile parts. 
Charles M. Dugger, Harry C. Post and Oscar L. 


Dugger are the incorporators. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpfu: Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








A glance at the advertisement shown herewith will 
indicate that more than ordinary care has been taken 
in its preparation and that 


@ i h 
1e adage 
ees worth doing at all is worth 


doing well.” It will not be 
CLOTHES LINE 





advertisers believe in 
“Anything 





disputed that too large a 
portion of retail hardware 





advertising is slighted and 

justice, either 
lack of time,” in- 
“lack of abil- 
“lacks 
time” to give proper atten- 
tion to his advertising is 


not done 
through 


difference or 


ity.” The man who 





Twinted Wire-—calvan- 


ized, 6 strands, 190 








f i . ° . 

+ sie 25¢ obviously not doing busi- 

CARPET BEATER ness on the modern, pro- 
gressive plan; the man 

who “lacks ability” is non- 


Coppered Wire — Harad- 





wood handle, can- extant—anyone, by dint of 
not come 15c » d 
eae Sepeesrenkes concentrated thought and 


| ROLLER SKATES | study can write an adver- 

| tisement embodying the es- 
| sentials that make it effec- 
so the cause of fruit- 
simmers 





tive 





| less advertising 
down to sheer neglect, for 





| Steel Axtien plain | 

| bearings; web straps, > . : 

| — wen te 50 | which there is no plausible 
r 1 Vee | , ° 

at Ps excuse. What every retail 

MACKNET « DOREMUS hardware dealer should do 


“AtThe Four Corners since 1848" 
Telephone Market-/200 
796 Broad St. 


is to gain a full apprecia- 
tion of the fact that adver- 
tising is his most potent 
means of getting business, 
as indeed it is, and then 
he will realize that it must 
be made as attractive and 
effective as it possibly can. 

The specimen herewith, 














which is a truly commendable piece of work, is part 
of a one-column advertisement of the firm of Macknet 
& Doremus, who for the last 70 years have been doing 
business in one location in Newark, New Jersey. Its 
outstanding features are the unique border, the attrac- 
tive heading and arrangement and the price quofations, 
all of which serve to exert a strong appeal to the read- 
er. This advertisement was not gotten up in a few 
moments’ time, but the effort expended was unques- 
tionably well worth while. 
x * * 

The six-inch double column advertisement shown 
herewith, which was run in the Utica, New York, 
Observer, by the Roberts Hardware Company, Utica, 
is a well-balanced specimen, the arrangement of 
which is pleasing to the eye. The illustration appears 


to be ideally placed under the two headlines, 
followed by an interesting sales talk, which is certain 
to prove far more absorbing than a lifeless descrip- 
Of course, on the other 


and is 


tion of the various features. 
hand, it is not good policy to omit descriptive matter, 
and here this is supplied by the picture, which is self- 
explanatory. The writer evidently understands the 
importance of the price, and consequently he gives it 






“The Model Hardware Store of the United States Is Below the Bridge" 


Sherwood Spring Coaster 
$3.75 to $5.50 









The boy of to-day, like his father, is a victim to the love of 
speed. e sees it everywhere in his father’s world and he is 
eager in his small way to have speedy things of his own. 

Sherwood knows how a boy loves speed and he has built just 
what a boy needs to gratify that desire. 


ROLLER SKATES 


Ball bearing—of cours¢—$2.50 per pair. 


TENNIS SUPPLIES 










NS scescccen 35c. to $7.00] Rackct Case:.......... 25c. up 
Tennis Nets ......... $1.00 ap} Dry Court Markers. .$1.25 con 
es 75e.. each} Tennis Balls .25c. and 50c. each 








Roberts Hardware Co. 


60 Genesee Street 






a position of due prominence. He might even have 
repeated the quotation at the close of the text matter 
without overdoing it, because every prospect desires 
to have a pretty definite idea of what the article will 
cost him. 

In the subsequent price lists on tennis supplies, we 
suggest leaving out the word “up.” Either quote one 
or more prices or a range of prices, such as 35 cents 
to $7.00, but forget the word “up.” as in “$1.00 up,” 
because it gives the reader a feeling of mistrust and 
leads him to believe that you really have nothing worth 
while to offer at that price. The rule is to be as 
specific and as definite as you can. 

. 2 < 

“On the point of advertising, I would say that the 
proper kind of publicity is the publicity that is bound 
to bring results and build up a business. Publicity 
advertising, in my opinion, is too old-fashioned. What 
the people want ‘s informative advertising—the kind 
that will hit the nail on the head and answer all the 
questions desired by customers.”—E. B. Moon. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
TO BE WELL ENTERTAINED AT SUMMER 
MEETING IN CHICAGO. 





The semi-annual session of the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, which is to 
be held in Chicago July 18th to 20th and has been 
designated as the Preparedness Meeting, will be fea- 
tured by interesting addresses on current topics and 
instructive papers on modern problems in the realm 
of heating and ventilating. Entertainment features 
will not be lacking, the most noteworthy of these be- 
ing the garden party to be held on Thursday, July 
19th, in the Marigold Room of the Bismarck Garden. 

The entertainment program is as follows: Ladies’ 
and men’s luncheons at noon, Wednesday, July 18th 
at the La Salle Hotel; Wednesday afternoon, ladies’ 
automobile sight-seeing tour of the city, and in the 
evening a dinner and dance at the Chicago Yacht 
Club; Thursday forenoon, an automobile trip and in- 
spection of Crane Company's Corwith Plant, and in 
the evening, the dinner and party at the Bismarck 
Garden; Friday afternoon, a golf tournament at the 
Kdgewater Country Club. 

rom all indications, there will be a large attend- 
ance, and everyone interested in heating and ventila- 
tion is urged to attend. Registration headquarters 
will open at 12:30 P. M., Tuesday, July 17th, in the 
Red Room of the La Salle Hotel. 


PART OF JOHN B. PIERCE ESTATE TO BE 
USED FOR RESEARCH 








John B. Pierce of Peabody, Massachusetts, founder 
of the radiator business in the United States and vice- 
president of the American Radiator Company, who 
died on June 23rd, left an estate of about $5,000,000, 
seven-tenths of which is given to the men who helped 
him earn it. The bequests consist of stock in the 
business, and the surplus provided for in the will, 
which was filed for probate on July gth, is to be used 
for the John B. Pierce Foundation for technical re- 
search in heating, ventilating and sanitation. 


~<+-Guox 


M@ NEWSPAPER UPHOLDS CLAIM’ THAT 
HOUSING PROBLEM HAS BEEN 
SOLVED. 





Erastus W. Woods, who is known in the heating 
and ventilating trade for his invention of the Woods’ 
Cold Zone Heat Circulator, has for some time been 
contending that consumption bacteria are an effect 
and not a cause of sickness, and this viewpoint he says 
is at last being recognized by authorities. For several 
years he has disseminated information to the effect 
that “when air about us is not sufficiently vital in it- 
self to support life in us, a spot in one of the lungs 


will become dry, then inflamed, and then consuming 
of tissue sets in, which germinates tubercular bacteria. 
Each case of tuberculosis is as original as birth, and 
all organic disease originates as a lack of proper life- 
supporting air.” 

An article by Dr. Gray in the Chicago Daily News 
is cited as substantiation of this statement. Dr. Gray 
says that bacteria do not produce disease, but are 
merely incidental to it. “The lack of resistance to the 
invasion of bacteria, the condition which permits 
them to grow, function and reproduce in the body, is 
the very root of the disease.” A series of letters be- 
tween Mr. Woods and Dr. W. A. of the 
Chicago Tribune is also given as a negative endorse- 


vans 


ment of the claim. 

Since all organic ailments are caused by a lack of 
life-supporting air, both disease and bacteria are said 
to be impossible in a home which is kept so full of 
air that it cannot draft over the body when kept at a 
temperature of 72 degrees. This healthful condition, 
according to Mr. Woods, is accon:plished by the Cold 
Zone Circulator when it is put on a warm air heater. 
He will be pleased to send ful! particulars of this 
apparatus to those addressing him at 143 North Wa- 


bash avenue, Chicago. 
-~~oo— 


WARM AIR HEATER WITH CORRUGATED 
SECTIONAL FIREPOT. 


A noteworthy feature of the Weir All Steel Warm 
Air heater, which is shown herewith, is the corrugated 
built in 
that 
can be 


firepot, 
sections, so 
any part 
replaced through 
the feed door. 
It is 
on perpendicular 


constructed 


lines, affording a 


large grate sur- 
face. If desired 
the manufactur- 


ers can furnish 
tile lining of high 
grade, 

The firepot is 
further built with 
that 


the air, which is heated for the purpose of promoting 





channels so 


combustion, must pass around the entire firepot a num 
ber of times before it is discharged over the fire. It 
is said that this gives quick results and saves fuel 
because it causes the fire to burn from the top down 
and from the circumference to the center. Full de 
tails about the Weir All Steel Warm Air Heater can 
be secured from the Meyer Furnace Company, Peoria, 
Illinois. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF COOKING 
AND HEATING 


rH. H. MANCHESTER, 


A. B. 








Several of the ancient and medieval methods of 
cooking and heating were outlined in the first part of 
the highly interesting treatise on the “Evolution of 
Cooking and Heating,” appearing on pages 
20 of the July 7th issue of AMERICAN 
AND Harpware Recorp; and the comcluding portion, 
carries the subject up to modern times, fol- 
lows herewith. The article is copyrighted by the 
Fuller and Warren Company, Troy, New York, and 
was recently published by them in a booklet filled 
with pertinent illustrations of cooking and _ heating 
methods from time immemorial. The company will 
send copies of this instructive booklet on request. 

Roman Inventions for Heating. 

It was in the equipment for heating that the Romans 
made the most remarkable improvements. 

“Many inventions have come with- 


1g and 
ARTISAN 


which 


As Seneca wrote, 
in my memory—such as windows made of transparent 
plate, suspended baths, and pipes from hypocausts so 
inserted into the walls as to spread an equal warmth 
through the room, and heat what rooms are beneath 
as well as above.” 

The hypocaust was invented by Sergius Orata about 
It consisted of a low basement chamber, at 
was burned the fuel. This 
and from this chamber flues 


100 B. ¢ 
the entrance 
warmed the room above, 
were often led along the floors and upward inside of 
the walls to other rooms, It was adapted particularly 
to the baths which were developed so elaborately un- 


of which 


der the Empire. 

In a bath, the cold water was run from the roof 
into a vessel or tank where it was heated through a 
long upright flue from the hypocaust and in certain 
rooms used at this temperature. To warm this water 
further, it was siphoned from the first tank into a 
second one, not so far above the hypocaust, where it 
was heated through another flue. To be made still 
hotter it was drawn from the second tank to a third 
one having a short flue running down to the fire. Thus 
the bath was constantly supplied with cold, tepid and 
scalding hot water. 

Another method of heating the water was by send- 
ing it through “dracones,” which were coils of thin 
brass pipes passing through large jars where they were 
subjected to the heat of the flames. The action was 
very much the same as in the instantaneous water 
heaters of today. 

Relics from Pompeii prove that the braziers often 
had places for water tanks at one end, somewhat 
analogous to the water backs of the modern ranges. 

Although so much attention was paid to luxuries in 
the baths, the private dwellings of the Romans had 
few conveniences in regard to heating, even in the bet- 
ter villas in the colder provinces where artificial 
warmth would be most needed. 

Pliny’s villa had only one chamber that could be 
artificially, while the Emperor Julian wrote 


heated 








that in the palace which he occupied at Paris, he was 
almost suftocated by gas and smoke from tke fire 
brands which had been brought in to warm his cham 
ber. His successor, the Emperor Jovian, actually died, 
as stated by Ammianus Marcellinus, through suffoca- 
tion from the charcoal fire in his bedroom. 

After the overthrow of the Roman Empire, most of 
the equipment for cooking remained in use,. but the 
baths were neglected by the barbarians, and even 
looked upon as sinful by the ascetics of the carly 
church. In fact, the Dark Ages have been called ‘ 
thousand years without a bath.” Although this is an 
exaggeration, it is true that the Roman methods of 
heating were forgotten, and rediscovered only in recent 
years. 

Heating During the Middle Ages. 

The principal advance in heating during the Middle 
Ages, came through the introduction of chimneys into 
private dwellings. For many centuries the fire had 
been merely piled up in the middle of the room or 
burned in a brazier. The first chimneys for private 
dwellings seem to have been introduced in France in 
but they were certainly very rare 
hundred 


the eighth century, 
did not become common for several 
years. Some of the oldest relics of chimneys show 
them as a drawing-out and tapering of the whole roof 
of the kitchen, which was detached from the rest of 
the mansion. 

The earliest fireplaces were without a grate; and the 
flue, instead of leading into a chimney, simply nar- 
rowed to a small slit which was carried out of the side 
of the wall not far above the fireplace. 

Several notices of chimneys are to be found in Eng- 
land in the twelfth century, and a description of the 
earthquake at Venice in 1347 A. D. mentions that it 
hurled down many chimneys. But in Rome in 1368 
the Lord of Padua found no chimney latial 
inn where he sojourned, and bringing workmen from 
had one constructed and decorated with his 


and 


at the p: 


Padua, 
arms, 

In Poland and adjacent countries during the early 
Modern period the heating of the house during the 
long winter months was done by a kiln which was 
built into the room but fired from the outside. The 
family slept not only around the sides but on top of 
the kiln. 

The fuel in Europe had hitherto been almost en- 
tirely wood or charcoal, although coal had already been 
burned in China. The Saxons knew of coal but rarely 
used it. In 1239, however, a charter of Henry III 
permitted coal to be dug at Newcastle, and although 
seriously objected to on account of its fumes, Col 
gradually came into use to some extent, even in the 
open fireplaces of the period. 

Although the fireplace is still more or less imitated 
for its decorative effect, it was far from a thing of 
comfort. Placed at one end of the hall, the draft 
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was such that a person standing in front of the fire- 
place would almost freeze on one side while he was 
scorching on the other. Sudden drafts’ down the 
chimney often drove the smoke through the room and 
deposited soot over everything. Even in the great 
houses, only the main hall, or at most two or three 
rooms were heated. 

It is hard to imagine that an age with so few fac- 
tories could be deluged with smoke, but Evelyn says 
that the lungs of the Duchess of Orleans were perma- 
nently injured by smoke, and that musical friends 
of his who came to London actually lost, on account 
of it, three whole notes in the range of their voices. 

One of the first steps from the fireplace toward the 
present day stove was to connect a tile oven with the 
Such an oven seems to have been invented 
It was intro- 


chimney. 
in Switzerland in the ninth century. 
duced into north Germany, and later carried to Amei- 
ica by the Dutch. In one form it had openings into it 
from the fireplace and was also heated by hot coals 
veing placed in it and afterwards withdrawn. 
Another device was the square German box stove 
which was built against the chimney and opened into it. 
It was often built at the intersection of the inside 
walls so as to heat several rooms at once. [ox stoves 
were later made of iron, and it is said that plates were 
cast for the purpose as early as 1509 in Ilsenberg. 
Cooking hearths with metal plates were made by 
Cardano in 1550. 
Early Modern 
At the beginning of the seventeenth century investi- 
gators began to realize that the fireplace sent most of 
its fuel and heat up the chimney, and various attempts 
were made to remedy this defect. 


Improvements. 


A fireplace in the Louvre in 1624 was built with air 
Cardinal Polignac ‘n 1723 put 
was 


passages at the sides. 
flues both at the sides and back, but this idea 
cried down by people who objected to breathing “air 
that had passed through red hot pipes.” 

Metal jamb stoves, which were built through the 
chimney so as to warm the room opposite the fireplace, 
were made in the Colonies as early as 1730 to 1740 
by Christopher Sower, of Germantown, Pennsylvania. 

At this period the churches were heated only by 
foot warmers, which were small covered sheet iron 
pans about six inches square, filled with live coals. 

In 1744 Benjamin Franklin consiructed what he 
called the Pennsylvania fireplace. In this a box 
stove was set to a greater or less distance toward the 
center of the room. The smoke passed through a 
flue down the back of the stove and through another 
flue in the floor to the chimney. 

The great advantage of this arrangement was that 
it gave forth heat from all sides at once. It needed 
little more than the invention of sheet iron stovepipe, 
about 1750, which could be run up through the room, 
to make it correspond rather closely to a modern sheet 
iron box stove. 

Hot air heating, which had been used in a few iso- 
lated places during the Middle Ages, was in 1750, ap- 
plied anew in St. Petersburg, where it was seen by 
Frederick the Great and a few years later adopted by 
him at Potsdam. Another appliance of Colonial days 
was the tin oven. This was a box shaped affair open 
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at one side, which was set close to the fireplace so that 
baking could be done in it from the heat of the fire- 
place. 

Troy, New York, seems to have become identified 
with the stove business in 1786, when box stove cast- 
ings were ordered made in Philadelphia and shipped 
to Troy to be put together. 

The famous American tory, Benjamin Rumford, the 
discoverer of latent heat, suggested in 1796 the warm- 
ing of rooms by means of the chimney out of which 
notion the idea of the radiator in part developed. 

Anthracite coal, which had long been considered 
mere stone, seems to have been first burned success- 
fully, with the aid of a grate, by Joseph Smith in 1812. 

In 1819, Conant tried to make an out-and-out cook 
stove, but the oven was above the fire and heated un- 
evenly. 

The Father of the Modern Cook Stove. 

Philo Penfield Stewart, whose name is identified 
with the development of the modern stove, was born 
in 1789. He early showed a tendency toward me- 
chanics, but dropped all to become a missionary among 
the Choctaw Indians in Mississippi. 

After his return in 1832, he fashioned a sheet iron 
cooking stove which he called the Oberlin. His first 
“summer and winter cooking 
This had the fire box 


idea for the Stewart 
stove’ was developed in 1836. 
hung in the oven, the flame passing down the front, 
along the bottom, and up the back so as to distribute 
the heat equally. 

A Trip Through the Factory. 

lew people realize how much thought, knowledge, 
care and time are necessary for the design and manu- 
facture of a stove such as the present Stewart Range. 

There are from 125 to 150 different castings in a 
range, and, as each range is made in different sizes 
with or without reservoir, and the firebox on either 
right or left hand side, it usually makes a total of from 
twelve to sixteen different ranges to be considered. 

From the drawings, which have to be made with 
great care so that as many parts as possible will be in- 
terchangeable, the pattern makers construct a complete 
stove of wood. From these patterns, a few trial iron 
stoves are made and tested for baking and economy 
of fuel. 

rom the first drawings to this point, usually takes 
from six to eight months, and involves so much ex- 
pense that many stove manufacturers merely buy 
duplicate patterns. 

To produce castings that are tough, smooth, durable 
and free from imperfections usually found in stove 
plate, it is necessary to know just the percentage of 
silicon, sulphur and manganese contained in the dif- 
ferent brands of pig iron, Therefore, each car of iron 
is chemically analyzed before being used, and the 
“mixture” is made up each day according to the 
analysis. 

The molders take the molten iron for casting from 
the cupola, in ladles of about 40 pounds’ capacity, 
and carry it to their floors with the help of an over 
head troliey. They sometimes rush it along on a dead 
run, with as much contempt for danger as if it were 
water. 

In the mill room, the castings are revolved in large 


cvlindrical drums, together with small chilled tron 
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stars, the constant rubbing of which cleans the cast- 
ings from the gray sand which has in part fused with 
the hot iron. 

The parts to be nickel plated are polished with 
wheels of leather, the circumference of which has been 
painted with glue and then rolled in ground emery. 

Before nickel plating, all grease or oil is removed by 
electro-cleaning, which consists of immersing the cast- 
ings in a strong solution of hot potash and passing an 
electric current through it. 

Each stove must be mounted with the greatest care, 
for, if the joints are not absolutely tight, perfect oper- 
ation is impossible. The stoves are then blacked, 
crated and sent to the warehouse. 

The making of furnaces is an important part of the 
business. The designs are similarly complicated ; and 
the pattern making, molding, and mounting all require 
the same careful planning, extensive knowledge, long 
experience and finished workmanship. 





* 
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COMPARATIVE HEATING COST OF GAS, COAL 
AND ELECTRICITY. 


It is estimated that a cubic foot of artificial illu- 
minating gas has a heating value of about 600 British 
Thermal Units, and with gas at $1.00 per 1,000 cubic 
feet, the value is 1 cent for 6,000 B.t.u. Anthracite 
coal has a heating value of approximately 14,500 B.t.u. 
per pound, of which about 8,000 B.t.u. are available in 
With coal costing $7.50 
Elec- 


the ordinary heating system. 
per ton, one cent will purchase 21,333 B.t.u. 
tricity, at the rate of 10 cents per kilowatt-hour, will 
cost one cent for 340 B.t.u., as the heating value for 
the unit is approximately 3,400 B.t.u. Hence, so far 
as economy is concerned, first honors go to coal, sec- 
ond to gas and third to electricity. 
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HEATING SYSTEM PATENTED. 


John Thomas Collins, Kokomo, Indiana, has been 
granted United States patent rights, under number 
1,231,850, for a heating system described in the fol- 
lowing: 


The combination of a heater, a cylindrical vertically dis- 
posed shell surrounding and spaced from the same, a sheet 
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metal top for said shell having a single central opening, a 
short heat discharge pipe rising from said opening, a grat- 
ing extending over and horizontally beyond the upper end of 
said pipe, and a unitary polysided wall surrounding said pipe 
and spaced therefrom, said wall extending the entire distance 
between said grating and the top of the shell, the corners of 
said wall resting on the edge of said top over the curved wall 
of the shell and the lower edge of said wall having integral 
outstanding flanges secured rigidly to said top to prevent sag- 
ging thereof. 
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WARM AIR HEATER PATTERNS PERFECTED 
BY YEARS OF SERVICE. 


Built of tested steel, after patterns perfected by 
years of exacting service, the Front Rank Steel Warm 
Air Heater, a 
sectional view of 
which is shown 
herewith, is said 
to be one of the 
“warmest propo- 
sitions” on the 
market today. 
This apparatus, 
the manufactur- 
ers declare, stays 
in order, is easily 
cleaneJ, and gets 
the greatest pos- 





sible heat value 

from the fuel 

Sectional Front View of because it has 

Front Rank Steel Warm Air Heater. an extra large 


amount of heating surface, all of which is inside the 
casing. There is no direct draft to warp or buckle, 
and because of such merits, the heater spells satis- 
faction for the user. 

The dealer advantages offered by the manufacturers 
are numerous and effective in helping the installer to 
make sales. Those who have not i.s yet joined the 
Front Rank Club are urged to write for full particu- 
lars to the Haynes-Langenberg Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 4058 Park Boulevard, St. Louis, 


Missouri. 


Forest 
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TIME CONTROLLED “DRAFT REGULATING 
DEVICE PATENTED. 


Carl H. Carroll, West Somerville, Massachusetts, 
has obtained United States patent rights, under num- 
ber 1,231,706, for a time controlled draft regulating 
device described in the following: 


A time controlled draft regulating device for stoves and 
furnaces, having, in combination, a draft controlling device, 

















1,231,706 

















a movable member for operating the draft controlling device 
to open the draft, a rotary stud, an arm pivoted to the stud 
to turn relative thereto and arranged to support the movable 
member so as to allow the draft controlling device to be 
closed in one position of the stud and to swing about its pivot 
and release said member when the stud is rotated from such 
position, a clock, means controlled by the clock mechanism 
for rotating the stud at a predetermined time, and means for 
actuating the movable member to open the draft controlling 
device upon its release. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 
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PATTERNS FOR AUTOMOBILE SEAT LINING. 





BY O. W. KOTHE, 

To continue our Automobile problems, which have 
been discussed in the two previous issues, we shall 
here develop the seat lining. Some call it the back, al- 
though either phrase is all right. First draw the eleva- 
tion, and if the curves of each seat are different, then 
both elevations must be drawn. Otherwise one is suf- 
ficient. 

Next draw your plan view to conform with the ele- 
vation. Then divide one quarter of plan into equal 
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Development of Patterns For Automobile Seat Lining. 


spaces, as from 1 to 7 and 2 to 8. Draw your tri- 
angular lines, and then with compasses pick them and 
set them over in your diagram for true lengths on the 
base line. Number each point as you transfer it. 
Now from each point of the curve in elevation, square 
over establishing points in the altitude of diagram 
numbering them as shown. This gives you your true 
lengths. 

}efore the pattern can be developed, a developed 
stretchout along the curved line of elevation must be 
determined. For this pick the spaces 2’-4’-6’-8’-10 
from elevation and set them off in plan as shown by 
similar numbers. Square out lines and project over 
points from the outer arc of plan as in point 4”-6”-8”. 
As the distance 8’-10 is straight, it already is a true 
length. 

To lay out the pattern, draw a line 1-2 equal to the 
back of elevation. Next strike the arc 3 equal to 


space 1-3 in plan and strike the arc 4 equal to space 
2”-4” from “A”. Then pick line 2-3 from diagram 
and using point 2 in pattern as center cross arcs in 
point 3. Next pick line 4-4 and using point 3 as 
center, cross arcs in point 4. Then strike are 5 and 
also are 6, the latter being taken from “A”. Cross 
these arcs with lines 4-5 and 6-6. Continue in this 
way until points 9 in pattern are established; then 
through all points where arcs cross, stretch your line, 
seeing that a gradual curve is produced, resulting in 
no hills or hollows, and your pattern is finished. All 
necessary edges must be allowed extra. The bottom 
is merely a flat piece of metal cut to suit the shape in 
plan. 
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MICHIGAN SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
TO HOLD FIELD DAYS AT JACKSON, 
JULY 20 AND 21. 





The program which Frank E. Ederle, Secretary 
of the Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion, has sent out for the Second Annual Field Days 
of the Association at Hague Park, Jackson, Michigan, 
on Friday and Saturday, July 20th and a2tst, reads like 
a baseball schedule, and the national pastime will cer 
tainly “get its innings” on those two eventful days. 

Qn the first of the Field Days, the Detroit and 
Grand Rapids Auxiliaries will “start the ball rolling” 
by a game at 1:30 p. m., this to be followed by a com- 
bat between the Lansing and Battle Creek teams, and 
by a third match between Jackson and Kalamazoo, 
In the evening the tired gladiators and the other mem- 
bers will be given a special entertainment by the 
State Auxiliary of the Michigan Sheet Metal Con 
tractors’ Association and the Jackson local. The 
Auxiliary members, it will be recalled, were the ones 
who provided the exceptionally fine entertainment 
program at the annual convention of the Association 
at Jackson late in March, and if that entertainment 
may be taken as a criterion, all who are present will 
undoubtedly have their fill of fun and merriment. 

The second day will be commenced bright and early 
with a game between the winners of the Lansing 
Battle Creek and Jackson-Kalamazoo contests, follow 
ing which Flint will tackle Saginaw, the present 
champions. Foot races and general sports will be the 
order of the day from 1 to 2:15 p. m., and at 2:30 will 
come the big event of the Field Days, the final game 
for the state championship and the loving cup between 
the two undefeated teams. 

The occasion promises to be well attended and 
successful in every sense of the word. Everyone 


present who has 1 yearning for baseball will certainly 


find said yearning amply satisfied. 
asennad 
Our own gray hairs are due to devotion to duty. 
It’s the other man’s that are developed by dissipation 
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WISCONSIN SHEET METAL DIRECTORS HOLD 
BUSY MEETING IN MILWAUKEE 


In pursuance to a call issued by Paul L. Biersach, 
secretary of the Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation of Wisconsin, a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Association was held at the Builders’ 
& Traders’ Exchange in Milwaukee on Wednesday 
afternoon, July 11th, with president Otto Geussen- 
hainer in the chair. The directors in attendance were 
G. G. Jones, C. W. Pansch, R. C. Jeske, E. B. Tonn- 
sen, P. L. Biersach and O. Geussenhainer. 

The action of the president in appointing a joint 
committee to act in conjunction with the employes’ 
committee was unanimously adopted, and communica- 
tions were read from I’. L. Glynn, Secretary of the 
Wisconsin State Board of Industrial Education; 
Henry Rumpel, Secretary of the Joint Committee of 
Employers and Employes; Senator Husting and 
others. The Association secretary was instructed to 
get in touch with Mr. Glynn, to determine at what 
time a meeting could be had with him to go over the 
necessary ground for the co-operation between the 
Industrial Education Board and the Association on 
all matters pertaining to their trade. 

Secretary Biersach brought before the directors the 
advisability of the various locals throughout the state 
having Joint Committee Meetings of representatives 
from each local so that all matters of importance 
which come before each local might be discussed col- 
lectively and views interchanged, thus creating better- 
ment of conditions. 

The treasurer reported that it would be advisable 
to have each local secretary collect the per capita 
tax for their respective locals and then turn the same 
over to him, which would make it more easier for all 
concerned and better control of the whole matter 
could be had in this way. This was the sense of the 
meeting and his suggestion was adopted. 

At the close of the meeting, the Secretary made an 
interesting report of the’ National Convention held 
recently at Cleveland. 

tieadinal 


IMPROVED MODEL OF FIREPOT. 


Improvements in machines and tools of all kinds 
are a boon to users and manufacturers as well. No 
less important are the improvements made on firepots 
or soldering furnaces. 

The Numer 3 Gem Soldering Furnace with pump, 
shown in accompanying illus- 
tration, is one of the latest of 
the many improved models 
made by the Burgess Solder- 
ing Furnace Company. It is 
a desirable, all-around size 
and has very great capabili- 
ties, a noteworthy feature be- 
ing the leakless brass pump, 
which is soldered into the top 
of the reservoir. The posi- 
tion of the pump both pro- 
tects it and enables the user to operate it easily. The 
pump is said to give all the pressure necessary and 











Gem Soldering Furnace. 
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may be easily removed with a wrench when desired. 
The reservoir of the Improved Number 3 Gem Solder- 
ing Furnace is very heavy and has a reinforced arched 
bottom. Further particulars regarding this model 
may be had by writing to the Burgess Soldering Fur- 
nace Company, Department A, Columbus, Ohio. 
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PATENTS VENTILATOR HEAD. 


Under number 1,231,627, Thomas Lee, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has procured United States patent rights for a 
venti‘ator head which is described in the following: 

In a ventilator-head having 
an outlet opening, the combi- 
nation of flaps for controlling 
this opening which are adjusta- 
bly supported to normally move 
into one of their extreme posi- 

“ tions, means whereby they are 
connected for simultaneous 
-12. movement, a lever operatively 
connected to these means and 
adapted to actuate them for 
8 ‘ the purpose of adjusting these 
flaps to other positions, « pull 
3 | device which comprises a rod 
to manipulate this lever, a iock- 
ing lever adapted to engage the 
fr: rod of this pull-device, a 
spring tending to hold this 
locking lever in a tilted posi- 
tion and imparting to it a nor- 
mal tendency to grip the rod 
mentioned and means to tem- 
Fy porarily disengage the locking 
lever to release said rod. 
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JAPAN’S ZINC SMELTING INDUSTRY. 
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The zinc smelting industry in Japan has made great 
strides since the outbreak of the war and Japan has 
hecome an exporting country. Whether the situation 
will be maintained after the restoration of peace can- 
not at present be told definitely. This question 1s now 
The zinc ores are obtained chiefly 
The mines 


being considered. 
in Australia, China and eastern Russia. 
in China, up to the outbreak of the war, were in the 
hands of Germans, but since then the contracts have 
been canceled, so that if a certain amount of capital 
is invested, the foundation of Japanese trade can be 
made firmer. Japan alone cannot undertake the in- 
vestments in these mines, and some co-operation is 
necessary, which may be sought in the United States. 
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HAVE TAKEN AMERICAN ARTISAN SINCE 
ITS INFANCY. 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

We have been subscribers to AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HaArpWARE REcorp since its infancy, and do not 
see how we could get along without it. 

HamBiin & Son. 

Wa'ker, Iowa, July 9, 1917. 

elects 

The Milwaukee Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, have purchased nineteen acres of land to 
prepare for the contemplated additions to their plant 
for the manufacture of architectural sheet metal 
work. Their plant now occupies 405 feet on Burn- 
ham avenue, 410 feet on Lincoln street with,a depth 
of 2,600 feet along the right of way of the Belt Rail- 
road, thus affording them unusual shipping facilities. 
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“TOM JOHNSING”’ TAKES A ROUND OUT 
OF PLASTIC ROOFING. 


Washington, D. C., June 30, 1917. 

Epitur AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

Wen i sen yo dat pectur ob de meule i wus in mind 
dat it wusnt exakly fit wid sheatmetel pilosofy an 
wusnt pertikler dat yo print it, but sence yo print som 
oder pecturs ob a guse an a dawg in de same papr dat 
yo print ma artikl, i is peved dat yo doan print ma 
pectur dat i sen you ob de meule, i lak tu empres dat 
sheat metel is ma bisness an ma secon lov, an i doan 
se any sheatmetel bout de guse pectur nor de dawg 
an his hous, in de meule pictur de mony falin out de 
pockits is mad ob sheatmetel. 

sut mr Editur i tell yo de roofin bisness is absorp- 
shon, in fac intrestin jes day befo yeserday i got a 
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de dawg an de meule done got ma gote an i mus let 
luse, dese lins to be pussen dat sen me dat pectur, 
Mr tinker fren you hab souht to mak ob me a butt 
but der is mutch wisdom in ma nutt 
troo al ma liaf i neber perptrat abuse 
I prefur to be lak dat sqalkin guse 
but ma dear editur wen i se som one play de hog 
i break dat chane an do ma bite lak dat dawg 
For many years i hamred tin, dont tink ise a fule 
caus 1 understans dat wid de musik ob de meule 
p, s, ef yo tink dese riames is a botch 
den doan sen me dat bras wotch 
Yor humlb servent 
Tom JOHNSING. 
“Mr. Johnsing’s” conception of the picture, which is 
reproduced herwith, is thus given in his previous com- 


munication: “My readin ob de pectur is dat dem 














What Happens to the Man Who Doesn't Believe in Associations. 


circler frum a windy city, dat avertise a neu plastic 
roofin dat reqire few implemens to do a larg bisnes 
wid, an dat promis to revolv de bisnes in dis cuntry 
more dan wat is doin in Rushia now wid dat big 
revolvshon, it is so simpl dat yo kin aply de materiel 
an coleck de mony wid a trowl, no tong, snyps, or fir- 
pot or acid neaded, an good on ships botoms to, (U. S. 
shuld hab dis to turn of sub bulits) it am hihly rec- 
omen by som one, 

now i doan lak dis systm caus it take al de plesur 
away ob teechin de chilun to work an mak a compleat 
liaf, 

I especs dat yo mak alowenc ef dere is yet som 
mistake in my spelin dat de tiperitr doan obay ma 
fingrs an haid, an i mus tel yo bout ma watch dat is 
mad ob sheatmetel, de one dat my flock giv me, ma 
peaple giv me dat tu preech by, an las sundy a,m, 1 
wus preechin a powerful good serman an i notic som 
ob ma peaple wus slepey som hungry som skrapin 
de feet an som nervus an i preeched an preched til 
i put dat watch up to ma ear an herd it was not runnin, 
den som on siad wha for yo don stop prechin 

dere is one ting in liaf dat i laks tu stere cleer ob in 
warm wether an dat is to becom poetric but dat guse 


suply stores dat won use sheatmetel cornishes on dere 
fronts an de contrakers dat won stik to de clubs am 
loosin mony at de game, de pictur shos a pussen who 
haint got de morel grit to stik to de as, club, ef yo 
lak dat bes, an it looks lak de mony goes outen his 
pockits, an agin at de firs rain som offisers fal out de 
sadle an let de assoashon out an git wet by hisef, an 
some times tu de club gits mad an kiks, an in a little 
wile it is all over an de music gos on jest de same, 
wid som improovmens.”’ 

The that the 
plastic roofing as a “cement-like composition that is 


circulars “Tom” encloses describe 
spread in one solid, unbroken layer over an entire goof, 
without a single lap, seam, joint or nail exposed in the 
Its exceptional durability is largely due 
( Inly the 


whole roof. 
to the fact that it never thoroughly hardens. 
outside, which is exposed to the oxygen of the air, 
forms an elastic, tough skin, below which the ma- 
terial remains soft and plastic.” An accompanying 
illustration shows a worker applying it on a roof 
which has a number of patches sewed on, and “Mr. 
Johnsing” rises to remark that “even in a nitemar no 
one ever se a metel roof pacht wid a darnin nedel or 
sticht lak de pectur shos.” 
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On another part of the circular he queries: “Kin 
dat stif dough lak stuff be spred out even widout 
powrful machins?”; and then asks, “Wat do yo think 
ob a firm dat sen dis stuf to a tinner?” 

“No high priced or skilled labor is required to prop- 
erly apply this roofing. By following our explicit and 
simple directions, anyone can do a workmanlike job. 
It can be applied in any kind of weather, without de- 
lay of having to send for a roofer or tinner—the one 
essential tool being a brick trowel. This fact alone is 
of great value as a bad leak can be checked at once 
when damage might otherwise be caused by a heavy 
storm.” 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN BEST FRIEND OF 
BUSINESS. 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD: 
Must say that I consider AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp one of the best friends my busi- 
Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM J. LANGE. 
Marshfield, Wisconsin, July 5, 1917. 


ness has. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Clean Cut Lawn Mower. 


From the Arlington Hardware Company, Arlington Heights, 
Iilinois. 


Kindly advise who makes the Clean Cut Lawn 
Mower. 

Ans.—American Lawn Mower Company, Muncie, 
indiana. 

Heating and Plumbing Supply Houses. 
From R. J. Herkner, 837 Calumet Avenue, Hammond, In- 
diana. 

Will you please give me addresses of heating and 
plumbing supply houses ? 

Ans.—Cameron Schroth Company, Rush and 
North Water streets; James B. Clow and Sons, 544 
South Franklin streets; The Kellogg-Mackay Com- 
pany, 419 West 18th street, and L. Wolff Manufac- 
turing Company, 601 West Lake street; all of Chi- 
cago. 

Fire Insurance. 


From R. J. Herkner, 837 Calumet Avenue, Hammond, In- 
diana. 


I would like to know where I can get fire insurance 
for my stock in some hardware insurance company. 
Ans.—George M. Gray, Coshocton, Ohio, of the 
Ohio Hardware Mutual Insurance Company; P. J. 
Jacobs, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, of the Hardware 
Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company; and Leon 
D. Nish, Elgin, Illinois, of the Hardware Under- 
writers’ Fire Insurance Department of the Illinois 

Reiail Hardware Association. 

Tinsmiths’ Mallets. 

From William Krueger Company, Neenah, Wisconsin. 
Please tell us who makes tinsmiths’ mallets. 
Ans.—Otto Bernz, 21 Ashland Avenue, Newark, 

New Jersey; Delphos Manufacturing Company, Del- 

phos, Ohio; Hellenberg and Son, Coldwater, Michi- 

gan; Redlich Manufacturing Company, 637 West 

Oak Street, Chicago; Stanley Rule and Level Com- 

pany, New Britain, Connecticut; and Union Hard- 

ware Company, Torrington, Connecticut. 


July 14, 1917. 


Clark Jewel Oil Stoves. 
From F. H. B. Gardner, Spickard, Missouri. 
Please advise who makes Clark Jewel Oil Stoves. 
Ans.—George M. Clark and Company, Division 
American Stove Company, 179 North Michigan ave- 
» 179 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Whitney Punches. 
From Barnett’s Tin Shop, Dodge City, Kans. 
Can you advise who makes the Whitney Punches? 
Ans.—Whitney Rock- 
ford, Illinois. 
Return Flue Warm Air Heater. 
From John Hoeppner, Caroline, Wisconsin 


Kindly advise who in Indiana makes a return flue 
warm air fieater for school houses. 


Manufacturing Company, 


Ans.—The 
diana. 


Majestic Company, Huntington, In- 


Diamond Emery Grinders. 
From Charles A. Berglund, Fifth Avenue, Moline, Illinois. 
Please tell me who makes the Diamond emery 
grinders. 
Ans.—Diamond Providence, 


Rhode Island. 


Machine Company, 


Rebuilt Motors. 
From H. F. White, Brighton, Iowa. 


Can you please tell us where we can buy a rebuilt 
motor ? 

Ans.—Gregory Electric Company, 16th and Lin- 
coln Streets; General Electric Company, 53 West 
Jackson Boulevard; and Western Electric Company, 
incorporated, 500 South Clinton Street; all of Chi- 


cago. 
Aluminum Spoons. 
From the Home Hardware Company, Batesville, Indiana. 


Ans.—Great Northern Manufacturing Company, 
215 West Randolph Street, Chicago; Wagner Manu- 
facturing Company, Sidney, Ohio; West Bend Alum- 
inum Company, West Bend, Wisconsin, and Western 
Manufacturing Company, Building, 
Peoria, Illinois. 


Hippodrome 





+> 
oe 


ITEMS. 





Hamilton and Bearinger, Holland, Michigan, have 
engaged in the sheet metal and automobile repair 
business at 25 West Seventh Street. 

The Bolin Metallic Door Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri, has leased a plant which will be equipped 
for the manufacture of sheet metal doors and window 
frames. 

A contract has been let by the Cincinnati Iron and 
Steel Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, for an addition to 
their plant which will be of steel constiuction, one 
story, 100x200 feet, and will be used principally for 
storage purposes. 

The Milwaukee Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, have purchased land on the railroad 
tracks in the Western avenue district at Kansas City, 
for the erection of a new plant to accomodate their 
rapidly increasing business in the Southwest. 

The York Corrugating Company, York, Pennsyl- 
vania, are erecting another new building, having added 
a structure to their plant about a year and a half ago. 
The Company manufactures architectural sheet metal 
work and the latest building will be used for making 
automobile sheet metal parts. 
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NEW PATENTS. 
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1,251,552. Wire-Stretcher. Edwin P. Anderson, Dalbo, 


Minn. Filed Oct. 26, 1916. 

1,251,553. Cover. Frederick Bach and Herman Silver- 
man, New York, N. Y. Filed July 1, 1916. 
_ 1,231,556. Hinge-Fastening Means. Julius J. Bauer, 
Chicago, Ill. Filed Sept. 18, 1915. 

1,231,562. Vacuum Dinner-Pail. Byron J. C. Bruegger, 


Ladysmith, Wis. Filed Jan. 28, 1916. 
1,231,583. Heat Attachment for Gas-Jets. 
don, Cresskill, N. J. Filed Jan. 29, 1917. . 
_ 1,251,622. Metal Weather-Stripping. Alfred M. Lane, 
St. Louis, Mo., assignor to Monarch Metal Weather Strip 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. Filed June 8, 1916. 
1,231,631. Clothes-Washer. William F. Masters, Sterling, 


Guy W. Fer- 


Mass. Filed Mar. 17, 1913. 
_ 1,231,641. Coffee-Percolator. Rufus A. Parent, South 
Tacoma, Wash. Filed May 29, 1916. 

1,231,643. Worm and Screw Construction. Archie E. 


Parnall, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Frank W. Williams, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Filed Sept. 18, 1916. 

1,231,694. Ash-Sifter. Percy H. Becker, Detroit, Mich. 

1,231,703. Bolt-Locking Device. William Lowell Camp- 
bell, Bridgeton, N. J. Filed Sept. 18, 1913. 

1,231,746. Can-Opener. Stefan Knysz, 
Mich. Filed Nov. 18, 1916. 

1,231,792. Screw-Holder for Screw-Drivers. 
Royer, Hartville, Ohio. Filed Aug. 5, 1916. 

1,231,804. Wire-Clamp. Harry Culp 
ton, lowa. Filed Nov. 27, 1916. 

1,231,859. Stopper or Cork Extractor. 
Davis, Hardingsburg, Ky. Filed Nov. 29, 1916. 

1,231,804. Insect-Trap. John T. Goodrum, Jr., Vienna, 
Ga. Filed Feb. 14, 1917. 


Hamtramck, 
David H. 
Staton, Burling- 


Coleman J. 


1,231,884. File Handle or Holder. Oscar L. Heckmann, 
St. Charles, Mo. Filed Dec. 29, 1916. 

1,231,913. Orange-Peeler. Nathan Kosin, Detroit, Mich. 
Filed Dec. 22, 1916. 

1,231,934. Claipers or Measuring Instrument. Henry 


Packet, Passaic, N. J. Filed July 21, 1916. 

1,231,987. Washing-Machine. Warren F. Bickford, Mus- 
kogee, Okla. Filed Sept. 20, 1916. 

1,231,994. Sash-Lock. Alexander F. Bondy, Hewlett, N. Y. 

1,232,000. Door-Stop. Frank H. Chase, Chicago, IIl., 
assignor of one-half to J. W. Talbot, Chicago, III. 








‘* 





© 
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Henry Kolkmeier, St. Peters, Mo 
August Korfitsen, - 


1,2?2,048. Gate-Hinge. 

1,252,049. Gas Heating Attachment. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed Oct. 26, 1916. 

1,232,154. Ventilating-Cover for Cans. 
son, Toledo, Ohio. Filed Aug. 16, 1916. 

1,232,170. Sash-Fastener. Frank Aubin, New 
Y. Filed June 15, 1915. 

1,252,188. 
Spreckles, Cal. 

1,232,193. Hose-Coupling. John J. 
cola, Fla. Filed Apr. 17, 1917, 

1,232,210. Animal-Trap. William 
lloydada, Tex. Filed Jan. 5, 1917. 


Edward B. Wat 
York, N. 


Garden Implement. Alphonse S._ Bernard, 


Filed Feb. 9, 1917. 
Bowes, Jr., Pensa- 


Mathews  Burgett, 


1,232,211. Artificial Bait. Arthur Burkman, Traverse 
City, Mich. Filed Feb. 24, 1916. 
1,232,225. Gravity-Gate Hinge. James <A. Clements, 


Abingdon, Ill. Filed July 26, 1913 
1,232,229. Dinner-Pail. Alice E. Corbitt, Waverly, W. 

Va., assignor of one-half to Clauson P. Corbitt, Waverly, W. 

Va. Filed July 21, 1916. 

1,232,255. Lawn-Trimmer. 

Filed Oct. 2, 1916. 

1,232,299. Clothes-Line Reel. 

ington, D. C. Filed Novy. 13, 1915. 
1,232,317. Clothes-Line Support. 

and Alexander Blaser, Jersey City, N. J. 
1,232,340. Gate-Spring. Emil C. 


George R. Evans, Fresno, 


Cal. 
William S. Hance, Wash 


Arthur G. J. Jacobsen 
Filed Apr. 27, 1917. 
Lehson, Missoula, 


Mont. Filed Aug. 13, 1915. 
1,232,356. Butter-Mixer. Reuel T. Markee and James 
Ralston Fought, Philadelphia, Pa., assignors to James R. 


Fought, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed Aug. 11, 1916. 
1,232,360. Combination Cooking Utensil. 
ler, Brunswick, Ga. Filed Jan. 6, 1916. 
1,232,361. Shovel Attachment. Robert Mills, Pueblo, 
assignor of one-half to Com. Logston, Pueblo, Colo 
Wire-Twister. Albert I. Moore, New Madrid, 


Letitia J. Mil 


1 
( 010., 


1,232,368. 


Mo. Filed Aug. 12, 1916. 
1,232,385. Kitchen Utensil. Harry J. Palmer, Superior, 
Wis. Filed Feb. 3, 1917. 


1,232,415. Handle Attachment for Hinges. Vincent J. 
Whitney, Seattle, Wash. 
1,232,426. Stovepipe Connection. Amos J. Scritchtield, 


Wendell, Idaho. Filed Feb. 2, 1917. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








CONSERVATIVE TREND NOTED IN IRON AND 
STEEL INDUSTRY. 

The iron and steel industry during the week was 
characterized by a feeling of distinct conservatism, 
due to the fact that indications from Washington 
pointed to the probability of immediate action on 
the proposals for better co-ordination between the 
government and business in their war relations, and 
this expectancy was realized on Thursday when defi- 
nite action was taken. 

The steel men agreed to the Government's plan 
which is said to place the entire production of their 
mills at the disposal of the Government, and to stip- 
ulate that all private contracts already made or pend- 
ing will be ignored. A board of four men will direct 
the distribution of the entire product of the steel mills 
and will set the price which the manufacturers will 
receive for their material. 

Men in the steel trade who a month ago were 
strongly opposed to Government intervention in prices 
and control of production are now eagerly awaiting 
the completion of the plans that will put such control 
into effect. In nearly all quarters, it is realized that 
Government control is the only solution of the com- 
plicated situation, and it is said that rising prices of 
raw material are threatening to overwhelm many pro- 
ducers unless the Government takes charge and dic- 
tates prices from the ground up. 

Estimates of the probable Government require- 
ments continue to go higher. [From 10-15 percent 
they advanced to 25-35 percent, and now the leading 
estimators fix the total at 50 or more percent of the 
total capacity of the trade. This approximation in- 
cludes the steel which will be required by all interests 
that may be regarded as fairly helpful in the war. 

Pig iron has continued to quiet down, and the mar- 
ket is virtually dull. There is distinct uneasiness in 
the trade, both among those who have contracted for 
months ahead and those who have not done any busi- 
ness for the future, because of the uncertainty of 
Government control and price regulations, and it is 
feared by some that there may be a break in the mar- 
ket. While the uncertainty prevails, consumers are 
less inclined to consider purchases ; and producers, on 
the other hand, with large order books, are glad of the 
1espite after the unusually exciting conditions of the 
recent past. The slowing down of buying has given 
rise to some reports of price reductions, especially in 
Bessemer, which has offered well under the present 
market, but generally, a firm condition prevails, and 
i some quarters, notably in the East and at Buffalo, 
individual advances continue. The export business 
in pig iron has been held up pending a clearer under- 
standing of the conditions under the new embargo 
aict, but it is pointed out that since much of the selling 


in the past has been to our allies, the total movement 
is not likely to be greatly affected, and it may be 
expedited to Italy and France at the expense of 
neutral nations. 

STEEL. 

Makers of steel bars in the Chicago district are 
accepting only very small tonnages for delivery dur- 
ing this year, and no orders have been accepted for 
1918 delivery. Although mills are not working to ca- 
pacity on Government orders, the makers are disin- 
clined to accept further business until the Government 
has decided upon a definite policy of purchasing. 
Soft steel bars are quoted at 4.50 cents, Chicago, and 
hard steel bars at 4.25 to 4.50 cents, Chicago. Prac- 
tically no plates are being sold in this district and 
the shipbuilding and other government programs are 
taking a considerable portion of the mill output, which 
leaves very little tonnage for other interests. Tank 
plates are quoted at 10.19 cents, Chicago, but as vir- 
tually no sales have been made, this is hardly indica- 
tive of the state of the market. Very little inactivity 
is noted on structurals, outside of the contracts for 
the various Government projects. A quotation of 
6.19 cents, Chicago, prevails firmly and makers are 
generally reluctant to accept orders for steel for or- 
dinary building purposes. The high prices preclude 
a great deal of normal building and industrial expan- 
sion, and fabricators believe that but little of this 
kind of business will be placed until there is a price 


odjustment. 


COPPER. 

The copper market may be described as dull, busi- 
ness being confined to daily routine transactions in- 
volving small lots. The uncertainty about the Gov- 
ernment’s price regulation is keeping many consum- 
ers out of the market and the prolonged inactivity has 
resulted in an easier tendency in all positions of the 
metal. Electrolytic quotations on a basis of cash, 
New York, are as follows: Spot and July, 31% to 
31% cents; August, 301% to 30% cents; September, 
2914 to 2934 cents and fourth quarter at 2834 to 29 
cents. Lake copper is quoted at 31 to 314 cents cash, 
for Prompt, and Casting copper is quoted at 29% to 


30 cents. 


LEAD. 

The lead market has eased off perceptibly and al- 
though consumers have bought much metal for July 
shipment, they have not done much business beyond 
August 1st. Some of the leading producers have sold 
their entire production for July, but have booked 
practically nothing beyond. Quotations are as fol- 
luws: Prompt and July, rr to ™1% cents, St. Louis: 
August, 107 to 11 cents. Warehouses in Chicago 
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have decreased prices on American pig and bar lead 
25 cents per hundred pounds. American pig is now 
quoted at $12.25 and bar at $12.75. 


SOLDER. 

Solder prices remain the same as those quoted in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD a week 
ago, which are as follows: XXX _ Guaranteed, 
4 & YW, 39% cents; Commercial, 4% & %, 37% 


? 


cents; Number 1 Plumbers’, 351% cents. 


TIN. 

The tin committee appointed by the American Iron 
and Steel Institute has as yet made no announcement, 
end the trade does not know what arrangements will 
be made for the distribution of tin arriving in this 
country. The demand noted is somewhat better, as 
the consumers who had been holding back to await 
the findings of the tin committee, are now obliged 
to replace depleted supplies. Spot Straits tin has 
heen slightly advanced, and is now quoted at 62% 
cents, New York. Chicago warehouses have advanced 
pxices on pig and bar tin one cent a pound, and quota- 
‘ions are now respectively 70 and 71 cents. 


SPELTER. 

With the fixing of lower zinc ore prices, spelter 
prices have undergone a readjustment, and any posi- 
tion from now up to and including October, is avail- 
able at about 9 cents, St. Louis. The demand for 
prime western, especially in the East, has been almost 
negligible the past week, and the brass and galvaniz- 
ing interests seem to be waiting for (Government 
orders. Brass special is commanding a premium of 
about 5g of a cent over prime western. 


SHEETS. 

Makers of sheets in the Chicago district have ac- 
cepted practically no business during the week, al- 
though there is a heavy demand. Government orders 
for sheets are taking a large share of the mills’ ca- 
pacities, and manufacturing interests in general are 
dnable to obtain sheets at any prices for any delivery. 
A report is current that in spite of the heavy sheet 
contracts already placed by the Government, further 
contracts amounting to 150,000 tons still remain to be 
distributed among the various sheet makers, and it 
is the expectancy on the part of mills of receiving 
further Government orders that makes some of them 
reluctant to accept any other business at present. 
Chicago warehouses have advanced prices on one 
pass cold rolled black sheets, galvanized sheets, pol- 
ished sheet steel, and smooth sheet steel, 25 cents 
yer hundred pounds, 28 gauge now being quoted 
respectively, $9.75, $12.25, $10.25 and $10.00. 
Patent planished sheet iron has been advanced 75 
cents per hundred pounds and base number 28 is 
now quoted at $13.75. 


OLD METALS. 
Very little buying is reported in iron and steel 
scrap,in the Chicago district, and the market seems 
to be at a standstill, which is due in part to the fact 
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that mills are making repairs to their equipment 
during the month of July. Few mills are devoting the 
entire month to repair work, but operations have been 
suspended sufficiently to curtail somewhat the buying 
of old material. Prices have generally receded slight- 
:y. Wholesale dealers’ quotations, which may be con- 
sidered nominal, are as follows: Old steel axles, 
$50.00 to $51.00; old iron axles, $50.00 to $51.00; 
steel springs, $42.00 to $44.00; Number 1 Wrought 
iron, $40.00 to $42.00; Number 1 Cast iron, $28.00 
to $29.00, all net tons. Prices for non-ferrous met- 
als are as follows, per pound: Light copper, 22 to 
22% cents; light brass, 12 to 12% cents; lead, 8% 
io 834 cents; zinc, 54 to 6 cents; cast aluminum, 


271% to 28% cents. 


PIG IRON. 

Little activity is noted in the Chicago district on 
various grades of Northern iron and no further sales 
of Number 2 foundry iron for the last half of 1918 
have been reported. Quotation on this grade for first 
half is evidently firmly fixed at $55.00. Comparative 
quiet prevails in the market for Southern iron, and 
prices are quoted at $50.00 to $54.00, Chicago, for 
delivery during this year on Number 2 southern 
foundry, and $50.00, Chicago, for the first half of 
1018. Lake Superior Charcoal iron is still quoted at 
$59.50, Chicago, and although a few carload lots 
ure available from time to time, no large quantities 
are being sold, as the furnaces are booked to capacity 
fo- the remainder of the year and in general for the 
first half of next year. In the Pittsburgh district, two 
factors of rather far-reaching influence are causing 
the market to be extremely quiet. Apparently both 
tuyers and sellers prefer to await developments in 
Washington before figuring further in the market for 
extended delivery. Aside from this, the general mar- 
ket is going through the usual period of inactivity 
during the summer months. 


Rogers, Brown and Company’s Market Report, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, July 13, 1917: 

Including the steel works and merchant furnaces, out- 
puts show a decline in production in the month of June of 
1,200 tons of pig iron a day over the output in the preceding 
month of May. This is true in spite of the fact that more 
furnaces were in operation in June than in May, but the 
furnaces that have blown in within the past thirty days, have 
mostly been of small capacity. This curtailment in produc- 
tion in June can largely be attributed to the troublesome 
coke situation which has shown no late signs of improving. 

The buying of pig iron has slackened somewhat in the 
past few days, naturally following an extended period of 
great activity. The present convervation of buyers has been 
forced on them to an extent by the very short supply of iron, 
especially for this year’s shipment. Occasionally some of the 
furnaces have a few odd lots of iron to offer in order to 
clean up a month’s run, and almost invariably these have been 
disposed of without any delay. It has been noticed in some 
cases, however, that when these small tonnages were offered 
broadcast, it created an impression that there was a much 
larger tonnage to be sold than really existed 

The melt of iron has been cut down to some extent on 
account of the coke shortage and the difficulty of securing 
sufficient cars to handle what coke there was to offer, but this 
inconvenience is more marked in the East than in the Central 
West. 

A comparison of pig iron prices with those prevailing 
on finished iron and steel is always interesting. On July 5, 
1916, Number 28 black sheets were quoted at 2.9 cents a pound, 
Pittsburgh, or $64.96 per ton of 2,240 Ibs. On that da‘e basic 
pig iron was quoted around $19.50 per ton of 2,240 nounds. To- 
day’s Pittsburgh quotation on black sheets is &45 cents a 
pound or $190.40 per gross ton and basic pig is around 
$55.95, Pittsburgh, per gross ton 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 
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